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Bun,  Pick,  run!”  shouted  Sam,  who  was  coaching  at  the  side  of  third  base.  Daresome  darted 
forward,  determined  to  change  that  tie  score  with  a  run!  But  the  first  baseman  made 
a  lightning  throw  to  the  man  at  third.  Dick  did  not  see  it  until  too  late. 
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LOSING  A  GAME  TO  BELLEVILLE 

.  -  \ 

By  FRANK  FORREST 

- -  > 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  BAD  START  FOR  DARESOME. 

“Hold  them  now, Dick!”  shouted  a  warning  voice  to  the 
stalwart  young  pitcher  of  the  Merrivale  Academy  team. 
The  opposing  nine  was  that  of  Belleville  Academy,  the  rival 
institution,  and  this  was  the  first  game  of  a  series  between 
the  two. 

“Ball  three.!”  cried  the  umpire,  close  behind  our  hero’s 
back. 

Dick  groaned  inwardly,  for  he  had  already  sent  one  man 
to  the  base  on  balls  and  another  had  been  put  there  for 
managing  to  get  nipped  on  the  shoulder  by  the  ball. 

“I  must  hold  these  fellows  down  !”  exclaimed  Dick  Dare- 
some  angrily. 

He  felt  that  his  own  stiffness  at  the  opening  of  this 
game  was  causing  the  trouble. 

The  Merrivale  team  had  been  stiff  throughout,  because 
they  did  not  limber  up  enough  in  their  first  inning  to  get 
a  single  hit  across  the  sward  ! 

“Ball  four!”  cried  the  stern  umpire.  “Take  your  base.” 

“Hurrah  for  Belleville!”  yelled  the  crowd  of  the  other 
school — for  the  game  was  being  played  on  their  grounds 
and  they  were  out  in  force. 

The  batter  trotted  out.  There  were  now  three  men  filling 
the  ba-es. 


“Oh,  this  is  awful!”  gasped  the  Merrivale  pitcher  to 
himself,  yet  he  showed  not  a  trace  of  being  rattled. 

Dick  was  too  good  a  general  to  do  so  unsportsmanlike 
a  thing  as  that,  in  the  start  of  a  game. 

The  captain  of  the  Bellevilles  now  stepped  complacently 
to  the  bat.  He  swung  his  bat  back  and  forth  for  a  tryout, 
and  a  rousing  yell  greeted  him  from  the  stand  of  his 
supporters. 

“You’re  a  peach,  Stuart!” 

“Good  boy,  Armstrong!” 

“Oh,  you  prize  batter!” 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  cheers  that  rang  out,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  fellow  was  regarded  as  the  best  player 
of  his  team.  Dick  Daresome  knew  that  he  was  the  most 
skilful  batter  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

“If  I  don’t  tie  him  up  with  strikes,”  thought  Dick,  “I 
will  have  to  just  pass  over  this  whole  game.” 

“Play  ball  there!”  said  the  umpire,  for  Dick  seemed  to 
be  hesitating. 

In  fact,  our  hero,  with  that  picture  of  defeat  before  his 
eyes,  was  summoning  all  his  energies  toward  baffling  this 
p«rize  batter. 

Now  he  swung  his  arms  about  his  head,  then  skilfully 
jerked  the  ball  in  a  peculiar  downward  motion. 

The  whirling  sphere  shot  across  the  plate,  with  a  slightly 
downward  drop  which  certainly  did  fool  the  self-confident 
Stuart  Armstrong. 
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“St-r-r-ike  one  !” 

Merrivale  cohorts  now  raised  their  voices  in  a  great  out¬ 
cry  ol  hope  and  encouragement. 

Dicks  got  his  goat!”  bellowed  Skinniman.  Perkins,  en- 
3^*  JIe  was  holding  down  the  catcher’s  glove 
behind  the  bat  and  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Dare- 
some’s  coolness  and  skill  *under  fire. 

Another  time  did  the  Merrivale  captain — for  Dick’s  play¬ 
ing  and  generalship  had  won  this  honor  for  him — let  loose 

the  powerful  muscles  of  his  arms,  for  the  throwing  of  a 
baffling  curve. 

dhis  time  Armstrong  swung  his  bat  viciously,  feeling 
sure  that  he  had  caught  Dick’s  intent. 

But  again  he  missed  the  leather  sphere,  and  the  ball 
swung  whizzing  a  fraction  of  an  inch  above  the  bat. 

“St-r-r-r-ike  tub  !”  said  the  umpire. 

More  cheers  and  yells  went  up  from  the  assembled  Merri- 
'vales,  for  they  realized  that  their  pitcher  was  doing  great 
fighting  just  now,  and  they  were  familiar  enough  with 
academy  games  to  know  that  every  little  mite  of  support 
from  the  stand  helped  a  team. 

Armstrong  s  face  was  now.  pale  with  grim  intent  to 
score  on  Dick,  his  hated  rival. 

I II  get  that  ball  this  time  or  bust  a»eylinder  head  doing 
it!  he  muttered  to  himself.  “I’m  the  best  hitter  in  this 
territory  and  I  won  t  permit  these  fellows  to  do  me  now — 
not  as  long  as  I  -have  a  bit  of  strength.” 

Whizz  l 

The  bounding  sphere  sailed  through  the  air  with  one  of 
the  prettiest  bits  of  speed  that  hack  ever  come  forth  from 
the  skilled  arm- muscles  of  Dick.  Daresome. 

Gosh  !  if  it  only  baffles  him !”  hoped  our  hero  as  the 
ball  left  his  glove. 

Eas\  !  cried  Armstrong,  as  he  saw  the  ball  whizzing 
toward  him.  He  drew  back  his  powerful  arms  and  swung  ' 
on  that  ball  with  a  frightful  force. 

At  this  very  instant  the  men  on  the  bases  gave  wild  yells 
of  hope,  and  started  speeding  it  merrily  for  their  different 
advance  positions. 

Biff! 


Iho  bat  emitted  a  pistol-like  crack  as  the  wood  came  ii 
contact  with  the  leather. 

“Hurray!”  yelled  the  Belle villes.  i 

Go  it,  Stuart!”  cried  a  coaching  teammate. 

“Hun  like  a  whitehead  !” 

Armstrong  certainly  did  put  up  the  speed  to  the  th ire 
notch  and  he  seemed  to  fly  over  the  ground  in  his  desperate 
purpose  to  reach  first. 

The  man  on  third  base  whizzed  along,  and  in  anothei 
minute  would  have  touched  home. 

flow  the  bleachers  and  stands  let  forth  mighty  eheei 
upon  cheer. 


But  Dick  Daresome  stood  stock  still,  waiting  for  the 
outcome  of  the  play. 

Thump ! 

1  he  ball,  which  had  gone  almost  straight  up  in  the  air, 
now  turned  around  and  came  right  down  again!  It  came 
straight  into  the  waiting  glove  of  the  husky  Perkins. 

“Foul,  and  out!”  bellowed  the  umpire. 

The  wind *h ad  carried  the  ball  a  few  inches  back  of  the 
home  plate,  on  the  downward  path,  and  thus  Armstrong 

as  not  tally  foifeited  in  his  aim  to  make  a  great  home  ' 
run,  but  the  men  who  had  progressed  so  well  were  sent 
fuming  back  to  their  bases. 

•  “Robber!” 

“Pirate !” 

The  Belleville  fans  were  certain  that  the  hit  had  been  a 
fair  one,  and  thought  that  their  man  who  had  touched 
home  should  be  allowed  to  count  it  as  a  run. 

But  the  keen  eyes  of  the  umpire  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  he  simply  pointed  toward  third  base  again. 

“Get  back  there  mighty  quick,  or  I’ll  call  you  out — see?” 
he  said. 

The  Belleville  player  turned  on  a  very  indignant  heel 
and  with- a  very  indignant  general  feeling  retraced  the  path 
over  which  he  had  come  so  speedily. 

Dick  Daresome  smiled  at  this  embroglio  and  spirited 
feeling  over  his  tricking  of  Armstrong. 

I  just  supposed  I  could  hand  him  one  of  those  high- 
flying  fowls  !”*he  thought  to  himself. 

Just  then  the  man  on  third,  seeing  Dick  glancing  toward 
first,  made  a  spirited  tryout  for  home. 

Right  down  the  line  he  sped,  with  twinkling  feet,  and 
Skinniman’s  yell  brought  the  ball  whizzing  through  the 
air  just  in  time. 

Out !  yelled  the  umpire,  and  the  Merrivales  gave 
another  rousing  yell  for  their,  gallant  and  skilful  pitcher. 

Dick  now  settled  down  for  a  little  fancy  tossing  that 

would  hold  the  rest  of  the  men  on  base  and  close  the 
inning. 


Hie  next  fellow  at  the  bat  swung  ponderously,  and  from 
his  big  broad  shoulders  Dick  expected  a  husky  attempt  to 
batter  down  the  athletic  field  fence. 

He  swung  into  play  with  one  of  his  hardest  twisters. 
The  other  fellow  stood  stock  still,  and  then  suddenly  the 


Hurry  up  there,  Jack!”  cried  Armstrong. 

Jack  certainly  lost  not  an  instant,  but  tore  across  th 
ground,  after  leaping  over  the  bunted  ball  where  it  lay. 
Dovn  for  first  he  ran,  and  Skinniman  Perkins,  th 

Merrivale  catcher,  swung  out  a  sturdy  hand  to  pick  up  th 
ball. 

"Quick!'’  cried  Sara  Thorpe,  Dick’s  roommate,  who  wa 
playing  at  first  base. 

The  other  runner  was  trying  to  cover  the  line  of  throw 
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iug  between  home  and  first,  and  so  Skinniman  took  a 
foolish  chance.  He  threw  the  ball  a  fraction  to  the  right 
of  the  runner,  trusting  that  Sam  could  get  it  in  time. 

The  error  was  fatal. 

For  the  runner  was  thus  enabled  to  dash  straight  to  the 
base  as  Sam  sprang  to  one  side  for  the  ball.  He,  too,  had 
erred  in  his  judgment,  and  he  did  not  catch  the  ball. 

It  bounded  on  over  the  greensward  to  the  right  of  the 
base,  while  the  Bellevilles  found  their  lungs. 

“ Go  it !  Beat  it,  Jack:!” 

They  shrieked  and  yelled  and  screeched  and  whooped  as 
the  lad  who  had  been  on  first  circled  about  to  second — the 

'  V 

one  on  second  circled  on  the  way  to  third. 

The  fielder  headed  off  the  ball  and  made  a  long  throw  to 
third,  in  a  vain  effort  to  head  off  the  runner. 

“Oh,  they're  losing  their  heads  altogether  !”  groaned 
Daresome,  for  just  at  this  instant  the  runner  started  toward 
home,  from  third. 

The  Merrivale  player  leaped  for  the  ball,  but  it  was  out 
of  his  reach,  and  the  Belleville  lad  scored  for  the  first  run 
of  the  game.  Dick  covered  the  third  base,  then,  and  held 
the  other  chap  on  second. 

But  the  tide  of  battle  had  turned,  and  it  was  evident  that 
this  bad  start  had  done  a  great  deal  to  cause  the  Merrivales 
a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 

Dick  pulled  himself  together  and  walked  resolutely  to  the 
pitcher’s  box  again.  '  . 

“I'll  teach  them  that  there  are  a  few  curves  which  I  can 
roll  over  the  plate,”  muttered  the  game  and  plucky  youth, 
with  a  steely  glint  in  his  eyes. 

Then  he  twirled  another  toward  the  new  man  at  bat. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BRINGING  BACK  THE  LUCK. 


“Ball  one!”  cried  the  umpire. 

“Easy  meat!”  yelled  an  enthusiast  in  the  Belleville  side 
of  the  stand. 

Dick’s  effort  had  been  to  whirl  the  ball  in  a  peculiar 
inshoot  drop  that  he  had  learned  in  New  York  one  summer. 
He  knew  that  the  movement  would  be  new  to  Belleville. 

“Go  slow,  Dick,”  said  Skinniman,  as  he  walked  out  from 
the  home  plate,  to  meet  Dick  on  the  halfway  mark. 

It  needs  careful  managing  to  hold  the  men  on  bases  and 
yet  to  force  the  batter  to  defeat. 

“The  boys  have  lost  their  nerve,”  said  Dick.  “We  must 
get  this  business  out  of  the  way  at  once  before  those 
rascals  can  run  up  a  bigger  score.” 

'The  two  walked  back  to  their  places,  with  keen  eyes  for 
the  base  runners. 


Then  Dick  swung  about  and  throw  the  ball  with  a  steady, 
sure  arm.  This  time  it  passed  over  the  plate  as  neatly  as 
could  be  imagined. 

“St-r-r-r-ike  one!”  chanted  the  umpire.  ^ 

“Oooh!”  groaned  the  Bellevilles. 

“St-r-r-r-ike  tuh  !”  came  at  the  very  next  moment  when 
Dick  daringly  duplicated  the  curve. 

The  batsman  began  to  get  a  little  flustrated  himself,  for 
he  could  have  sworn  before  a  judge  and  jury  that  the  ball 
was  directed  to  pass  at  least  a  foot  away  from  the  plate. 

Dick’s  skill  was  bearing  fruit. 

At  last  our  hero,  with  a  deep  breath,  threw  the  ball  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  catcher — instead  of  using  the  curve 
which  had  fooled  the  Belleville  lad  twice  before.  The  bats¬ 
man  struck  viciously  at  the  ball,  believing  that  he  had 
caught  Dick’s  line  of  curve. 

In  reality  the  throw  was  off  the  plate,  and  the  ball 
did  not  curve  in  toward  the  position  as  the  batter  had 
thought  it  would. 

“Ugh  !”  he  grunted,  as  the  terrific  force  of  his  attempted 
hit  swung  him  clear  around. 

He  missed  the  ball  by  at  lea§J  an  inch.  A  great  cry  of 
gladness  went  up  from  every  Merrivale  throat,  except 
Dick’s,  and  the  lads  started  running  toward  the  infield  as 
the  umpire  bellowed  his  decision. 

“Strike  three.  You’re  out!” 

Now,  it  was  the  chance  of  the  Merrivales. 

The  other  inning  they  had  been  held  down  to  a  goose-egg 
sgore.  It  remained  to  tfe  seen,  now,  what  Dick  Daresome 
could  do  at  the  bat. 

■s 

It  was  his  turn,  and  as  he  stepped  forth  he  was  greeted 
by  a  rousing  cheer  from  his  friends.  They  kicked  and 
stamped  and  pounded  on  the  seats  and  floor  of  the  grand¬ 
stand. 

It  was  enough  to  cheer  any  lad. 

In  fact,  it  was  enough  to  make  any  youth  become  very 
vain,  but  no  such  effect  was  visible  on  Dick  Daresome.  In 
all  his  victories  he  had  managed  to  keep  his  charming 
modesty  of  manner. 

No  matter  what  daring  or  gallant  thing  Dick  ever  did, 
and  no  matter  what  praise  it  brought,  he  always  kept  his 
head,  tried  to  dodge  publicity. 

“Dick,  it’s  up  to  you!”  cried  the  shrill  tones  of  Chester 
Brown,  from  the  grandstand. 

Dick  turned  and  waved  his  bat  in  the  direction  of  his 
crippled  friend.  Then  he  swung  around  for  the  game. 

The  Belleville  pitcher  was  practicing  with  the  first  and 
second  basemen.  Now  that  he  saw  Dick  readv,  he  swunsr 
to  with  a  will  and  threw  a  rip-snorter.  \ 

Whizz ! 

The  ball  sailed  past  Dick’s  bat,  into  the  hands  of  Stuart 
Armstrong,  who  was  catcher  as  well  as  captain  of  the  other 
nine. 
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But  Dick  never  moved  a  muscle,  even  when  the  umpire 
let  loose  a  call-off; 

“St-r-r-ike  one!” 

Again  tl#1  pitcher  threw  the  ball  with  startling  speed  and 
it  whizzed  along  straight  toward  the  plate. 

“Not  that  one  either,”  muttered  Dick  to  himself,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  as  he  watched  the  speeding  sphere. 

He  had  seen  the  other  pitcher  use  a  little  twist  of  the 
wrist  "which  meant  a  deceptive  curve.  Daresome  knew  that 
if  he  used  this  chance  to  hit,  he  would  assuredly  knock  a 
foul  ball  and  count  it  as  a  strike  anyway. 

“Now',  I’ll  show  them  something,”  said  Dick  as  the  ball 
glided  safely  past. 

“Ball  one!”  yelled  the  umpire,  and  Dick  knew'  that  he 
had  judged  wisely  in  this  instance.  It  was  not  only  that  he 
did  not*bite  on  the  curve,  but  he  escaped  the  foul  as  wrell. 

The  pitcher  prepared  for  another  attempt. 

There  was  an  angry  look  in  his  face,  for  he  did  not  find 
Dick  Daresome  as  easy  as  he  thought  he  would. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Jack/’  called  the  Belleville  pitcher; 
and  Armstrong  stepped  out  from  behind  the  bat  and  walked 
up  to  meet  his  co-worker.  _ 

They  held  a  moment’s  confab,  and  Dick  Daresome  knew7 
that  they  were  laying  some  grand  scheme  or  other  for  his 
owm  punishment.  j 

Armstrong  returned  to  the  position  writh  a  broad  grin 
on  his  face,  and  now  Dick  knew  that  he  must  be  cautious. 

The  ball  whizzed  toward  him  ^nd  Dick  saw,  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  Armstrong  advance  very  close  behiftd 
him.  | . 

“Good — you’re  throwing  him  right,  now!”  cried  the 
Belleville  captain,  almost  in  our  hero’s  ear. 

It  was  evident  that  Armstrong  was  trying  to  rattle  the 
Merrivale  pitcher.  But  Dick  smiled  a‘  confident  smile.  To 
the  great  astonishment  of  Armstrong  and  Jack  Chanler,  the 
pitcher,  our  hero  swTung  on  that  ball. 

Biff !  Vi  ’  ' 

A  beautifully  planted  hit  went  between  the  shortstop  and 
the  third  baseman,  despite  their  earnest  efforts. 

“Go  it,  Dick!” 

Our  hero  sped  around  the  bases,  and  before  he  was  held 
up  by  the  ball  he  was  standing  on  second,  breathing  hard, 
but  happy  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  surprised  his 
enemies.  . 

“Fine!”  yelled  Alan  Browmson,  who  came  to  the  bat  now, 
and  Dick  waited  for  some  further  development. 

The  pitcher  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  Dick,  and  then 
started  to  pitch  a  crafty  set  of  curves. 

But  Daresome  ran  back  and  forth,  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  third  all  the  time,  yelling  and  shouting  gleefully 
all  the  time  he  did  it. 

The  Belleville  toss-artist  became  naturally  a  little  rattled, 
and  before  he  realized  it  he  hod  given  so  much  angry 


attention  to  nimble  Dick,  that  our  hero  caused  him  to  send 
in  four  balls. 

Alan  smilingly  w7alked  to  first,  while  the  boys  from 
Merrivale  tore  tbe  atmosphere  into  shreds  with  their  wild 
yelling. 

“Now7,  I  think  I  see  a  run,”  thought  Dick,  and  he  began 
to  advance  tow'ard  third  again. 

Skinniman  Perkins  at  the  bat  now  swung  the  wooden 
weapon  back  and  forth,  as  if  he  w7as  just  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  biff  it  over  the  distant  blue  hills. 

“Whoopee!”  yelled  Alan  and  Dick  at  the  same  instant, 
and  just  as  the  pitcher  let  a  ball  go  for  the  catcher,  the  two 
lads  started  running  for  their  advance  bases. 

It  w7as  a  well-chosen  time — for  just  at  this  instant 
Skinniman  pounded  energy  into  the  bat,  and  the  bat  passed 
it  on  to  the  ball,  and  the  ball  shot  straight  out  over  the 
heads  of  the  pitcher  and  the  shortstop. 

The  big  Merrivale  raced  on  dowm  to  first,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  done  so,  Dick  had  made  home,  and  Alan  was 
resting  safely  on  third. 

“Now7,  we’ve  got  them  worked  up !”  said  Dick  to  Alan 
as  he  went  around  to  coach  his  friend  from  the  line  back  of 
third  base. 

The  Belleville  pitcher  and  catcher  held  another  confab 
with  each  other. 
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This  put  the  business-like  umpire  out  of  sorts. 

“Hey,  there,  what  sort  of  a  strawberry  festival  is  this? 
Are  you  fellows  talking  politics  or  playing  baseball?” 

Armstrong,  at  the  reproof,  turned  back,  and  the  game 
went  on.  Another  Merrivale  stepped  to  the  bat  ready  for 
excitement,  but* the  pitcher  held  him  down  to  three  unlucky 
strikes.  i 

Once  more  a  batsman  stepped  forth. 

This  was  Sam  Thorpe,  Dick’s  roommate,  and  that  youth, 
stockily  yet  very  actively  built,  was  ready  for  the  pitcher's 
wiles,  with  a  fine  bunch  of  arm  muscles  and  a  keen  eye. 

“I’ll  get  something  out  of  this!”  muttered  Sam. 

He  smote  the  ball  with  all  his  force,  and  sent  a  sizzling 
grounder  burrowing  along  the  grass. 

He  plunged  along  toward  first  base  with  admirable 
speed.  But  the  ball  w7as  ahead  of  him. 

“Out  two !”  yelled  the  umpire. 

The  first  baseman  laughed  at  Sam’s  disappointed  look, 
and  as  he  did  so  a  frenzied  yell  came  from  Armstrong. 

“Wake  up  there — send  it  home !” 

The  first  baseman  whirled  about  and  with  a  forceful 
throw  sent  the  sphere  toward  the  plate. 

Alan  Browmson  was  speeding  along  toward  home  at  a 
wat  rate.  But  it  looked  as  if  he  would  be  caught. 

The  ball  sailed  through  the  air.  and  Dick  saw  that  coach¬ 
ing  was  necessary. 

“Slide  low!”  he  shouted.  “Down  and  slide!” 

Alan  Browuson,  like  a  good  athlete,  took  a  desperate 
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ai  tempt  like  this.  If  left  to  his  own  resources  he  would 
have  tried  straight  running. 

But  Dick’s  word  was  well  given.  The  little  change  and 
the  added  speed  were  what  saved  the  chance  and  made  an 
added  run  for  Merrivale. 

For  Armstrong  was  forced  to  leap  high  in  air  to  catch  the 
first  baseman's  toss,  and  at  that  very  fraction  of  a  second, 
Alan's  hand  touched  the  bag. 

As  Armstrong  came  down  he  dropped  upon  the  other’s 
arm  in  a  cruel  and  unsportsmanlike  way.  The  lad  beneath 
jerked  his  arm  away,  and  so  quickly  had  the  act  taken  place 
that  to  many  of  the  fans  it  seemed  as  if  the  youth  had  not 
touched  home. 

“He's  out!”  screeched  Armstrong  triumphantly. 

“Not  on  your  life!”  cried  the  captain  of  the  Merrivales, 
as  he  rushed  in  to  home,  to  have  a  hand  in  the  argument 
for  his  side. 

The  umpire  had  not  been  deceived. 

“Say,  you  guys  are  trying  a  little  fancy  business,”  said 
this  official,  pointing  a  stern  finger  toward  Armstrong. 
“And  if  I  see  you  try  to  spike  another  player  I’ll  put  you 
off  the  field.” 

“See  here,  do  you  know  who  you’re  talking  to?”  asked 
Armstrong  angrily. 

“I  don’t  care  whether  you’re  captain  or  the  boy  who 
sweeps  the  plate — I  won’t  stand  for  any  fresh  business  in 
a  game  where  I’m  umpire.  You  get  busy  there  and  play 
ball.” 

“What  about  that  man,  umpire?”  asked  Dick. 

“He’s  safe!”  - 

A  great  cry  of  victory  went  up  from  the  Merrivales  as 
the  words  rang  out,  and  the  Bellevilles  went  to  their 
positions  again  very  glum.  Y  •:Y 

The  next  man  at  the  bat  was  the  poorest  hitter  of  the 
team.  Indeed  he  did  not  get  a  chance  to  hit  at  all,  for  he 
■was  promptly  and  vigorously  put  out  on  strikes. 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ve  got  things  going  decently  again,” 
said  Sam  to  Daresome. 

“It  was  your  clever  sacrifice  hit,  Sam,  which  did  the 
work,  too,”  said  the  captain  encouragingly. 

They  went  out  to  position,  and  from  then  on  to  the  end 
of  the  game  it  was  a  pitcher’s  battle. 

Inning  after  inning  followed,  with  men  struck  out,  or 
caught  on  fouls  and  short  hits. 

“Thi.s  is  great  baseball !”  said  Alan,  “but  it  doesn’t  give 
us  boys  any  chance  to  work  in  the  outfield.” 

The  last  inning  was  come  now  after  the  Bellevilles  had 
scored  one  more  run.  The  boys  stepped  to  the  bat  to 
change,  if  possible,  that  tie  score  of  2  to  2. 

Two  of  the  lads  were  put  out  on  strikes,  as  before. 


“You  be  careful,  Dick,”  said  Sam.  “There’s  no  telling 
how  they  can  run  up  the  score  in  that  last  inning  half.” 

He*  spoke  only  too  truly,  as  Dick  was  soon  to  find  out. 

But  our  hero  advanced  toward  the  plate,  and  with  a 
carefully  chosen  bat  stood  ready  for  excitement. 

Excitement  promptly  arrived ! 

Whizz ! 

A  ball  came  sailing  by  Dick’s  head  so  closely  that  he 
could  have  sworn  that  the  pitcher  of  the  Bellevilles  was 
trying  to  knock  him  out. 

“Ball  one!”  yelled  the  umpire. 

Dick  heard  a  chuckle  from  Armstrong. 

“We  are  going  to  get  your  scalp,  too,  Dick  Daresome,” 
he  said  confidently. 

“Don’t  be  so  sure,”  said  Dick. 

Again  the  pitcher  got  busy. 

This  time\  the  ball  came  straight  for  our  hero’s  head, 
with  unmistakable  aim. 

“Dirty  work  !” 

“Put  him  out  of  the  box!” 

The  Merrivale  fans  saw  the  trick  at  once.  The  pitcher 
of  the  rival  academy  was  endeavoring  to  lay  out  the  crack 
pitcher  of  the  Merrivales,  so  that  they  could  have  an  easy 
walk  of  it  in  the  last  inning. 

“  Cut  out  that  target  practice,”  said  the  umpire. 

“My  arm  is  tired,”  complained  the  pitcher  of  the  Belle¬ 
villes.  “I  can’t  help  throwing  wild  a  little !” 

The  umpire  glared  at  him. 

“Don’t  give  me  any  bluff  at  aB,”  said  he.  “I’ve  been  at 
this  game  too  long.  If  you  hit  that  fellow  with  the  ball, 
I’ll  call  the  game  in  favor  of  Merrivale.” 

The  pitcher  glared  at  the  umpire  savagely. 

“You  contemptible,  sneaky,  crooked - ” 

“Say,  kiddo,”  said  the  umpire  calmly,  “you’d  better  cut 
out  that  bright  talk,  or  if  you  finish  the  sentence  I’ll  put 
you  off  the  field  and  run  in  a  substitute,  just  the  way 
you’re  trying  to  do  the  Merrivales.” 

"  The  Belleville  lad  turned  white  with  fury.  He  saw  that 
the  other  understood  his  game  perfectly. 

“Play  ball!”  grunted  the  umpire. 

Chanler  swung  his  arms  for  a  throw.  But  he  was  too 
rattled  by  the  little  tiff  with  the  official  in  his  rear. 

Instead  of  pitching  one  of  his  baffling  curves,  he  sent  an 
easy  one  over  the  sward.  It  would  have  been  a  ball  if 
Dick  had  let  it  pass. 

By  a  margin  of  several  inches  it  would  have  passed  over 
the  plate.  But  Dick  saw  how  easy  it  was.  His  pitcher’s 
instinct  told  him  that  this  was  the  best  sort  of  a  ball  to  hit 
— direct,  straight,  and  ready  for  the  fancy  work  ! 


“Great  Scott!”  said  Dick  to  Sam,  as  he  left  the  bench 
for  bis  own  turn  at  the  bat.  “It  looks  bad— anyway  we’ve 
got  to  get  one  run  ahead.” 


Biff ! 

Dick  stepped  forward  a  little,  much  to  Armstrong’s  sur¬ 
prise,  and  hit  the  ball  with  a  resounding  crack. 
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*  High  up  it  went,  in  a  big  smooth  curve  over  the  players’ 
heads.  Dick  raced  toward  first. 

This  was  easy. 

Swinging  around  without  stopping,  he  made  for  second. 

“Hold  it,  Dick!”  yelled  Sam  Thorpe,  ready  to  coach  his 
friend. 

But  Dick  saw  that  the  ball  was  quite  a  way  back,  just 
being  picked  up  by  the  fielder  who  had  missed  the  catch. 

On  he  sped  toward  third. 

Then  he  saw  the  ball  reach  the  third  baseman,  over  his 
head.  Dick  whirled  about  and  vetraced  his  steps,  with  a 
spirited  rush  which  saved  him,  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

“ Steady,  now,  Dick!”  yelled  Sam. 

Daresome  waited  for  an  opening.  Another  lad  stepped  to 
the  bat,  and  Dick  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  trick  plays. 

let  he  did  not  remain  still,  but  danced  back  and  forth 
along  the  base  line  in  a  way  which  drove  the  pitcher  to  a 
frenzy. 

The  batsman  managed  to  work  a  little  bunt,  which 
brought  him  safely  to  first. 

“Things  are  getting  a  little  crowded,”  said  Dick  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  started  snake-like  toward  third  base.  The  man 
on  first  came  up  too.  It  was  a  dangerous  game. 

Suddenly  the  pitcher  tossed  the  ball  to  the  man  on  first 
base — this  forced  the  runner  to  second. 

Dick  hesitated  an  instant,  but  he  could  not  wait  long. 

“Run,  Dick,  run!”  shouted  Sam,  who  was  coaching  at 
the  side  of  third  base. 

Daresome  darted  forward,  determined  to  change  that  tie 
score  with  a  run !  Rut  ffie  first  baseman  made  a  lightning 
throw  to  the  man  at  third. 

Dick  did  not  see  it  until  too  late. 

Bump ! 

He  received  a  whack  on  the  back  with  the  ball  in  the 
hand  of  the  third  baseman,  and  the  Merrivale  lads  knew 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  chances. 

“Out!” 

Poor  Dick  scrambled  to  his  feet,  brushed  the  dust  and 
mud  from  his  clothes — for  he  had  done  quite  a  bit  of  rolling 
on  the  sod  and  line. 

Then  he  walked  out  to  the  pitcher’s  box  with  aching 
heart. 

“If  only  I  hadn't  been  so  reckless,”  he  thought.  “Well, 
1 11  make  up  for  it  and  hold  them  this  inning.” 

But  Dick  was  wrong  in  his  guess ! 

For  in  his  fall  at  the  base,  he  had  badly  wrenched  his 
right  arm  in  some  simple  way.  It  did  not  hurt,  but  was 
just  enough  to  put  the  muscles  out  of  the  affair. 

Dick’s  only  alternative  was  to  call  in  one  of  the  substitute 
pitchers  for  the  rest  of  this  important  inning. 

The  Bellevilles,  shouting  and  cheering  at  such  luck,  saw 
their  team  manage  another  run  against  the  fresh  pitcher. 
And  then  the  game  was  over — but  Merrivale  had  lost! 
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daresome’s  cup  of  bitterness. 

The  game  was  lost. 

Dick’s  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead.  The  poor  chap  had 
done  his  best,  but  the  unavoidable  absence  from  the  pitch¬ 
er’s  box  was  what  had  caused  Belleville’s  victory. 

“If  I  only  had  had  the  sense  to  hold  that  base,  or  at  least  - 
to  fall  any  way  but  on  my  pitching  arm,  Sam,”  said  the 
youth  to  his  sad  roommate,  as  they  walked  toward  the 
training-rooms. 

“There,  there,  old  boy,  don’t  you  bother  over  this  game,” 
answered  his  faithful  pal. 

“I  know  that,  Sam,”  said  he.  “But  you  know  it  is  , 
absolutely  my  own  carelessness,  and  the  Merrivale  students 
will  all  be  sore  at  me  and  I  don't  blame  them,  do  you?” 

Sam  remonstrated  with  his  gloomy  friend. 

“Dick,  you  did  all  you  could  for  the  great  old  academy, 
but  you  were  not  to  blame  for  a  bum  substitute  pitcher. 

It  just  shows  how  necessary  you  are  to  the  team.” 

But  Daresome  could  not  feel  that  way. 

The  lads  divested  themselves  of  their  baseball  uniforms 
with  hardly  a  word". 

It  was  a  glum  crowd. 

“Oh,  sassafras,”  said  Skinniman  Perkins,  at  last  dis¬ 
gusted  with  this  blueness  of  spirits.  “Why  don't  you  fel¬ 
lows  bra<£  up?  This  is  not  the  end  of  the  series.  We 
have  another  game  to  play,  and  if  we  win  that  we  will 
•have  another  chance  in  the  third  for  the  best  nine  in  the 
series.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Sam.  “We’ll  play  them  on  the  grounds 
of  Merrivale  next  time,  and  I’ll  bet  we  will  wallop  them 
out  of  their  boots.” 

Just  then  the  Belleville  crowd  marched  past  the  windows 
yelling  victoriously  and  jubilantly. 

The  Merrivales  flushed,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  ready 
started  back  toward  the  roadway  leading  to  the  short  cut 
for  Merrivale. 

“It’s  a  good  thing  that  truce  is  declared  to-day,”  said 
Dick,  as  he  saw  the  crowd  of  Merrivale’s  opponents  around 
the  grandstand.  “There  would  be  a  regular  civil  war 
right  here  and  now.” 

It  was  a  custom  that  all  members  of  the  opposing 
academy  caught  on  territory  of  the  other  were  liable  to 
rough  treatment  and  general  hazing. 

Dick  had  been  through  many  experiences  of  this  sort  and 
had  always  come  out  of  them  successfully.  But  he  was 
soon  to  find  that  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 

“By  Jove!  I  forgot  my  outside  jersey,”  said  Daresome. 
when  the  boys  had  walked  halfway  to  the  Green  vale  River, 
which  separated  the  territory  of  the  two  institutions. 
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The  great  crowd  of  Merrivale  fans  had  gone  toward  their 
school  long  before  this. 

^o  when  Dick  started  back,  it  was  into  the  enemy’s 
country  without  a  'single  adherent  there. 

“Don't  go  back  now,  Dick,”  said  Sam.  “We’ll  all  go- 
yon  are  apt  to  get  into  a  rumpus,  you  know.” 

“Rats,”  said  our  hero  confidently.  “They’re  on  their 
honor  and  our  team  is  in  the  position  of  guest  to-day.  Thev 
wouldn't  be  so  sneaky  as  to  do  anything  like  trouble 
to-day.” 

Sam  seemed  to  doubt  this  trust  in  The  honor  of  some  of 
the  Belleville  lads. 

“I  ve  seen  those  lobsters  before,”  said  Dick’s. roommate 
to  Lawrence  White.  “I’m  going  down  around  this  little 
bend  and  hike  back  for  a  look-in !” 

Dick  had  turned  in  his  course,  and  was  disappearing  into 
the  building  where  the  training-rooms  were  located. 

The  other  boys,  not  realizing  the  danger  to  their  friend, 
passed  on  out  of  sight,  toward  the  bridge  for  the  Other 
academy,  located  further  up  the  river. 

As  Dick  went  into  the  training-room  where  they  had 
dressed,  he  heard  voices  behind  him. 

“So  Daresome  is  coming  back  to  see  what  he  can  steal 
in  our  dressing-rooms,  is  he?” 

Dick  whirled  about  at  this  insulting  message  and  beheld 
an  old  enemy,  Henry  Benson,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
student  at  Merrivale. 

t . .  ^  % 

“Are  you  speaking  to  me?”  curtly  queried  our  hero,  as 
he  faced  the  other. 

^o,  I’m  talking  toythe  air  up  over  the  chapel  tower 
yonder,”  snarled  Benson,  thinking  himself  dreadfully 
funny.  “It  will  be  a  nice  day  to-morrow  if  it  doesn’t  rain.” 

At  this  silly  talk  Dick  turned  about,  picked  up  his  jersey 
from  the  place  where  he  had  left  it  before  leaving  the  first 
time.  He  started  toward  the  door. 

“No,  vou  don’t!”  cried  Benson.  . 

Dick  looked  up  in  astonishment  as  the  fellow  blocked  his 
way.  Our  hero  was  not  afraid  of  this  or  any  other  student 
of  the  rival  academy,  but  he  could  not  understand  such 
tactics. 

“Are  you  looking  for  a  fight,  Benson?”  asked  Dick.  “I 
don’t  like  you  any  more  than  you  do  me,  but  I  came  over 
here  on  honor,  to  play  this  game.  So  I  think  you  and  I 
had  better  settle  any  littl$  differences  after  to-day.” 

“You  can’t  dodge  me  on  a  shifty  excuse  like  that,”  said 
Benson. 

“T’m  not  trying  to  dodge  you,”  retorted  Dick.  “But 
you  and  I,  as  well  as  every  fellow  iri  our  two  academies,  arc 
umh  r  pledge  not  to  have  any  rows  on  the  day  that  we  play 
together.  It’s  the  only  wav  the  profs  would  allow  us  to 
play  this  year,  after  that  last  big  free-for-all  fight.” 

Savin*'  this,  the  Merrivale  baseball  captain  started  to- 
ward  the  door  again. 


“Naw — vou  don’t!”  snarled  Benson,  now  with  ominous 
significance  in  his  tones. 

He  leaped  upon  Dick,  and  tried  to  get  a  strangle-hold  on 
that  youth’s  neck. 

But  Daresome  was  not  anxious  to  gasp  and  writhe  in 
the  fond  grip  of  Benson’s  fingers. 

“You  need  a  licking!”  thought  Dick.  He  interposed  a 
bent  elbow  at  just  the  instant  and  the  place  that  it  would 
do  the  most  good  for  his  cause. 

Benson’s  nose  came  violently  in  contact  with  Dick’s  el¬ 
bow  and  a  crimson  stream  attested  the  fact. 

He  staggered  back  in  pain,  and  Dick  shook  a  thoroughly 
angry  fist  in  his  face. 

“Now,  you  try  any  funny  business  with  me,  and  by 
George  !  I’ll  knock  every  blooming  tooth  out  of  your  head  !” 

Then  our  hero  left  the  room,  and  was  just  going  through 
the  door.  Benson,  pulling  himself  together,  determined 
on  a  desperate  plan. 

“Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!”  he  yelled  with 
tones  whose  strident  reverberations  rang  out  on  the  Belle¬ 
ville  campus  with  startling  clearness. 

Dick’s  face  went  white  at  such  a  terrible  cry. 

He  whirled  about  and  glared  at  Benson. 

Several  fellows  raced  up  at  the  words  and  Benson  pointed 
to  Dick. 

“He’s  stealing  my  jersey,  fellows!”  he  cried.  “The 
Merrivale  sneak !” 

The  Bellevilles  rushed  at  our  hero  with  a  vengeance, 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  surprised  Daresome. 

“  Soak  him  !  Punch  him  J” 

“Knock  in  his  lamps!” 

“Wallop  his  coco !” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  refined  remarks  which  were 
called  out  as  encouragement  for  this  besieging  party. 

Dick  Daresome,  under  the  pile,  was  using  his  football 
training  to  good  advantage.  He  wriggled  loose  enough  to 
bring  his  fists  into  play. 

Half  a  dozen  swift  and  certain  blows  gave  proof  of  his 
fistic  abilities. 

But  the  numbers  were  too  much  for  him.  Dick  suc¬ 
cumbed  at.last — yielding  only  when  his  arms  and  legs  were 
pinioned  securely  to  the  hard  earth  of  the  path. 

“Now,  we’ll  fix  him  for  this!”  yelled  Benson,  who  had 

been  superintending  the  affair. 

0 

“What’s  the  row,  anyway?”  asked  one  of  the  lads. 

“That’s  what  I’d  like  to  find  out  myself,”  said  another. 

“We’ve  been  holding  him  on  general  principles  because 
he  is  a  Merrivale.” 

The  last  speaker  looked  as  if  he  were  none  too  proud  of 
the  job  at  that. 

“Say,”  he  continued,  “let’s  cut  this  out — we  are  under 
promise  to  act  quietly  to-day,  and  I  don’t  think  tins  is 
the  square  thing.” 
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Henson  stepped  quickly  forward  and  pointed  to  the 
jersey  which  Dick  still  held  desperately,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  bottom  rung  of  the  human  ladder,  as 
one  might  have  called  it. 

“We  will  keep  our  word  when  we  are  treated  decently,” 
said  he  with  a  great  imitation  of  manly  indignation.  “But 
Daresome  can’t  come  over  here,  accept  our  hospitality  as 
a  member  of  the  team,  and  then  try  to  swipe  property  from 
this  training  quarter.” 

The  others  looked  surprised. 

“That’s  a  contemptible  lie!”  said  Dick. 

“What's  that?  Don't  you  call*  me  a  liar,  and  I’ll  teach 
you  not  to !” 

With  these  words  Benson  directed  a  furious  blow  at 
Dick's  head,  where  he  lay  held  down  by.  the  Bellevilles. 

It  was  a  coward’s  act ! 

Dick’s  skull  might  have  been  fractured  by  the  force  of 
the  kick,  had  not  one  of  the  Bellevilles  interposed  at  the 
critical  moment. 

He  caught  Benson’s  foot,  and  gave  it  a  sideway  wrench 
that  threw  the  vicious  fellow  headlong,  causing  him  to  trip 
over  his  own  ankle,  in  a  way. 

“That  will  teach  you  some  manners,  Benson*,”  said  the 
Belleville,  rising  up  indignantly.  “You  don't  know*  where 
to  stop  in  your  likes  and  dislikes!” 

Benson  scrambled  up  in-  a  jiffy. 

“Frank  Moffat!”  he  cried.  “You  are  a  sniveling 
goody-goody.  You  ought  to  go  to  Merrivale — that’s  pretty 
bum  over  there,  but  it’s  the  sort  of  place  for  you.” 

Moffat  glared  at  Benson,  then  laughed. 

“Ho,  ho!  Well,  if  Merrivale  is  bad,  I'd  like  to  know 
what  you  can  call  yourself?  They  fired  you  out  over  there, 
and  that’s  why  you  are  sore  on  Daresome — because  he 
caused  it !”  > 

Moffat  turned  toward  the  little  group  which  imprisoned 
Dick  with  their  hands  and  arms. 

“Cut  this  out,  fellows.  You  are  simply  playing  cat’s- 
paw  for  this  contemptible  disgrace  to  Belleville !” 

Benson  started  to  raise  a  clenched  fist  toward  Moffat 
while  that  lad  had  his  back  turned.  But  on  the  instant  the 
youth  spun  about,  just  in  time  to  baffle  the  would-be 
assailant. 

“No,  you  don't,”  said  he.  “You  Oan’t  lick  a  fellow  when 
he  is  ready  for  trouble.” 

Just  then  a  group  of  fellows  came  rushing  up,  headed 
by  Stuart  Armstrong,  the  real  leader  of  Belleville.  His 
hatred  for  Dick  was,  if  possible,  more  rabid  even  than  that 
of  Benson. 

“What’s  this?  Have  you  caught  Daresome?”  he  cried 
exultantly. 

“Yes,”  cried  Benson.  “He  was  stealing  my  jersey,  and 
this  sissy,  Frank  Moffat,  is  trying  to  make  the  fellows 
let  him  go.” 


Armstrong  shoved  Moffat  back  with* a  rough  arm*. 

“Here,  you  stand*  back  there,  or  I'll  disqualify  you*  from 
playing  another  game  on  my  baseball  nine!”  he  cried 
angrily.  Without  further.pariey  several  others  of  the  crowd 
separated  Moffat  from  Armstrong,  and  forcibly  dragged 
their  fellow  back  of  the* gymnasium. 

Moffat  was  as  white  a  chap  as  ever  lived,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Merrivale  prisoner. 

“This  is  a  disgrace  to  us,”  he  cried*  valiantly. 

“Oh,  shut  up!”  cried  Ramsey  Provost,  a  Beleville  sup¬ 
porter  of  Armstrong/ 

Just  then*  they,  banged  Moffat  into  an  open  doorway 
leading  into  one  of  the  small  rooms,  and  held  the  door  from 
the  outside.  He  then  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  Dick's 
troubles  and  adventures. 

“Now,  quick,  we’ve  got  our  great  chance,”  said  Arm¬ 
strong;  “hustle  out  some  rope  and  we’ll  put  Daresome 
through  more  degrees  of  initiation*  than*  we  ever  heard  of 
before.” 

Dick’s  heart  sank. 

“They’ve  been  trying  to  get  me  all  this  time,”  he 
thought,  “and  now.  I’ve  walked  right  into  their  hands. 
Well,  I  might  as  well  be  game  and  bear  it.” 

He  said  not  a  word  as  the  fellows  bound  him*  securely 
and  dragged  him-  to  his  feet. 

“Now,  you  walk  with  a  double-quick!”  cried  Armstrong, 
swinging  a  piece  of  heavy  rope  as  a  sort  of  whip-lash.  It 
cut  over  Dick’s  legs  cruelly. 

Dick  arose  stiffly  with  a  grim,  set  expression  on  his  face, 
for  he  was  determined  to  get  even  with  the  fellows  for  this 
outrageous  treatment. 

He  was  hustled  around  the  building  and*  thrust  into  a 
closet  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Belleville  Academy,  where 
he  was  bound  and  securely  locked. 

“Now,  what  can  I  do?”  wondered  Daresome  hopelessly, 
as  he  tugged  in  the  dark  at  the  bonds. 

It  did  not  need  the  powers  of  a  detective  to  ferret  out 
the  conclusion  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait. 

He  did  wait. 

It  seemed  hours,  but  in  reality  was  only  about  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  the  fellows  had  called  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  Belleville  students  for  the  fun  in  the 
gymnasium. 

“Now,  we’ve  got  you— we’ll  start  the  ball  a-rolling!" 

The  voice  was  that  of  Armstrong. 

© 

“Hurray,  for  the  goat!”  yelled  a  hundred  voices  from 
the  gymnasium.  It  was  evident  that  this  was  a  big  affair 
in  Belleville  history. 

“Blindfold  him!"  cried  Ramsey  Provost,  who  was 
assistant  master  of  ceremonies,  as  it  turned  out. 

Dick's  heart  descended  the  steps  of  his  bitterness  a  few 

11101  e  inches.  Now  lie  was  positive  that  all  was  up  with 
him. 
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A  rough  grip  came  around  his  head  and  neck,  and  in  a 
t  inkling  .ie  was  blindfolded.  Then  our  hero  was  dragged 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium. 

A  great  cry  went  up  from  the  assembled  students. 

“^-s-s-h !  Boys,  for  goodness’  sake  don’t  make  so  much 
racket  or  we  won  t  have  a  chance  to  finish  the  job/’ 

Armstrong  was  leading  the  excitement,  as  Dick  could 
recognize  the  tones. 

“Now,”  continued  that  worthy,  “we  have  Dick  Daresome 
before  us  for  trial.  Let  us  try  him  and  see  if  he  merits  any 
punishment.” 

There  was  scuffling  of  feet  in  place  of  the  noisier  ap¬ 
plause,  and  Dick  longed  for  a  chance  to  repay  his  punishers 
with  interest. 

“You  are  the  judge,  Stuart,”  said  Ramsey  Provost  in 
sepulchral  tones.  “I  will  be  the  lord  high  executioner.” 

“Hail  to  the  judge!”  cried  several  of  the  Belleville  lads, 
with  great  gusto. 

“A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!”  cried  another  of  the 
youths,  and  Dick  thought  to  himself  that’  it  was  more  like 
a  Daniel  camping  out  in  a  den  of  lions. 

“Do  I  hear  any  accusations  against  the  blindfolded 
prisoner,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?”  asked  Armstrong. 

“Yes,  he  has*  been  the  greatest  enemy  that  Belleville 
Academy,  has  ever  had(” 

The  speaker  was  Henry  Benson,  and  Dick  could  not 
help  smiling  at  this  real  compliment. 

“Have  you  anything  to  say,  prisoner  ?”  asked  Armstrong 
with  unconcealed  glee. 

“I  have  only  to  say  that  I  think  you  a  lot  of  cowardly 
sneaks  and  yellow  sports — would-bes.,  that’s  all !”  said 
Hick  Daresome  icily. 

His  words  brought  flushes  to  every  cheek  in  the 
gymnasium. 

“What’s  that?”  yelled  Armstrong. 

“I  said  it,  and  you  know  how  true  it  is!”  said  Dick 
without  flinching,  even  though  for  all  he  knew  he  was1  to  be 
struck  with  some  heavy  weapon  the  next  minute. 

Armstrong  turned  to  his  mates. 

“You  hear  how  he  insults  Belleville,  don’t  you,  fellows.?” 
cried  the  leader  of  the  school.  “What  shall  we  do  to 
•punish  him?” 

There  was  a  babel  of  suggestions,  and  finally  one  voice 
was  heard  above  the  rest.  It  was  that  of  Henry  Benson, 
and  the  others  stopped  to  hear  his  plan. 

“l>d’s  make  him  climb*  up  the  steps  of  the  dormitory, 
and  each  of  us  straddle  and  take  a  soak  at  him  as  he  crawls 
under  our  legs.” 

“What  then?”  asked  Armstrong. 

“Well,  we  can  do  a  little  trick  I  know  with  a  rope  on 
the  top  of  the  roof.  Then  we  can  make  him  go  down- 
-  * ;  rs  the  same  way — between  our  legs.  We  can  use  the 
wand-  here  in  the  gymnasium  to  assist  him  in  his  travels.” 


“Great  idea!” 

“Fine  for  the  lilies  !” 

“You’re  a  great  schemer,  Benson,”  and  such  like  com¬ 
ments  were  what  followed  this  brilliant  effort  of  mental 
power.  Benson  puffed  out  with  pride. 

“Oh,  that's  nothing,”  said  he.  “I’ve  been  laying  awake 
many  and  many  a  night,  just  planning  up  things  for  Dick 
Daresome,  and  now  my  chance  has  come..  I’ve  got  about 
one  thousand  little  complimentary  stunts  for  him.” 

Dick  believed  this. 

/ 

It  seemed  that  all  hope  was  up,  and  our  unfortunate 
hero  steeled  himself  against  the  tortures  and  degradation 
which  were  planned  for  him. 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  get  away  this  time!”  laughed  Arm¬ 
strong.  “Let’s  take  up  the  triumphal  march  to  the 
dormitory,  to  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  program.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SAM  SAVES  THE  DAY. 

* 

Just  as  the  lads  started  out  of  the  building  with  their 
unwilling,  but  helpless  prisoner,  a  sharp  call  sounded  out. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  cried  a  stem  voice,  and  they 
whirled  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker. 

Then  they  recoiled  in  alarm. 

It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  head-master  of 
Belleville  Academy. 

His  position  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
principal  at  Merrivale  Academy.  Needless  to  say  the  boys 
were  not  overjoyed  at  this  glimpse  of  the  law-and-order 
representative. 

“What  are  you  doing  with  that  young  man?”  cried  the 
head-master. 

Armstrong  gulped  and  came  to  the  front,  trying  to  speak 
out  and  save  the  day. 

“He — he — he — - — ” 

“Stop  your  he-heing,  young  man,  and  speak  up  like  a 
sane  person!”  snapped  the  head-master.  “What  are  you 
doing  there?”  •  '  *  7 

Benson  now  tried  a  hand  at  the  game,  thinking  that 
his  nimble  wits  would  carry  them  over  this  danger  point. 

He  had  another  reckoning  coming,  also  another  guess, 
for  he  was  not  as  shrewd  as  he  thought  himself  to  be. 

“That — that — is  a  new  member  of  our  fraternity,”  said 
Benson;  “*we  are  just  taking  him  through  part  of  the 
initiation,  Mr.  Gray.” 

The  head-master  walked  toward  the  blindfolded  Dick 
and  snatched  the  handkerchief  away  from  the  lad’s 
forehead. 

“Ah — I  see,  a  very  new  member — so  new  that  he  has  not 
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yet  become  a  studwnt  in  Belleville  Academy.  What  is  the 
trickerv  here?” 

The  fellows  were  drifting  and  helpless  beneath  his  gaze, 
and  they  looked  dumbly  at  each  other. 

The  head-master  whirled  toward  Armstrong. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  is  the  young  man  who  pitched 
at  to-day’s  baseball  game.  Is  that  true — is  he  a  Merrivale 
student  ?” 

Armstrong,  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will,  managed  to  get 
a  few  words  out. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Gray,  that  is,  or  rather,  I  would  remark — or 

* 

in  other  words - ”  n 

The  head-master  had  whipped  out  a  pearl-handled  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  the  ropes  around  Dick  Daresome’s 
wrists  were  undone  in  a  jiffy. 

“You  had  better  go  write  some  excuses  down  on  a  type¬ 
writer  and  then  hand  them  in  to  me,  Armstrong,”  said  the 
official.  “I  went  to  boarding-school  myself,  not  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago.  I  also  know  a* thing  or  two  to-day.” 

He  pointed  toward  the  road  leading  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge  to  the  Merrivale  side  of  the  river. 

“There,  young  man,”  said  he,  “you  can  go  unmolested. 
I  will  see  to  it  that  you  receive  an  apology,  signed  by 
every  fellow  who  has*taken  part  in  this  affair.” 

Dick  started  toward  the  path,  hardly  able  to  believe  that 
he  should  be  saved  so  opportunely. 

“But,  Mr.  Gray,  the  real  thing  was  that  this  fellow, 
Daresome,  was  trying  to  loot  Henry  Benson’s  jersey  from 
the  training-room  when  every  one  else  had  left.” 

Armstrong  was  finding  his  customary  nimbleness  of 
tongue  and  he  lost  not  this  very  good  opportunity. 

The  master  hesitated  and  looked  toward  Daresome  in 
surprise,  for  he  did  not  quite  understand  this  particular 
turn  of  the  case,  and  was  baffled. 

He  had  good  reason  to  think  it  merely  a  bit  of  spite- 
work,  when  the  students  were  seizing  this  chance  to  re¬ 
venge  themselves  on  the  Merrivale  leader. 

“What’s  this?  I  don’t  understand !” 

“No — we  knew  you  didn’t,”  said  Benson  glibly. 
“That’s  the  truth,  and  you  see  it’s*  there  yet — lie’s  still 
holding  the  jersey  just  as  he  took  it  from  my  locker.” 

Dick*flushed  and  started  to  speak. 

“Sure— look  at  the  contemptible,  guilty-looking  sneak- 
thief.  Let  us  fix  him,  Mr.  Gray.” 

Armstrong  certainly  had  regained  his  wonted  brassiness 
of  nerve ! 

>■ 

Dick  gasped  at  the  fellow’s  impudence,  which  was  so 
strong  as  to  be  actually  unbelievable. 

“Young  man,  what  about  this?”  asked  the  head-master, 
holding  out  his  hand  for  the  jersey. 

“That’s  my  jersey,  and  Benson's  a  tricky,  contemptible 
liar,”  said  our  hero,  taking  this  opportunity  to  voice  his 
)p  in  ion  of  Henry. 


The  latter  stepped  forward. 

“If  the  master  wasn’t  here.  I'd  teacli  you  something,” 
said  he  threateningly. 

“Well,  you’d  better  wipe  that  autograph  of  mine  in  red 
ink  off  your  face,-  before  you  tell  me  about  teaching  me 

anything.” 

The  Belleville  head-master’s  face  positively  lit  up  at  this 
rejoinder. 

“Just  look  at  that  jersey — it’s  the  kind  all  the  Merrivale 
nine  wear  when  they  are  sitting  around  off  the  play,”  con¬ 
tinued  Dick  undismayed. 

Benson  saw  that  this  was  a  trap  indeed. 

“But  I  got  it  when  I  wTent  to  Merrivale,”  said  he  with 
quick-witted  retort. 

“This  looks  bad,”  said  the  master. 

Dick  laughed. 

“It  will  look  worse  if  you  glance  under  the  collar  there 
and  see  my  initials  in  red  ink  on  the  wool.” 

Benson  paled. 

The  head-master  did  look — he  saw  the  initials — and  with¬ 
out  a  remark  he  handed  Dick  the  jersey.  s 

The  fellows  began  slinking  away. 

The  master  held  up  his  hand. 

“Just  a  minute,  my  fine,  young,  creditable  Belleville 
boys !  You  stop  and  give  me  your  names  one  at  a  time, 
for  I’m  going  to  remember  you  from  now  on.  You  have 
forgotten  that  you  all  gave  your  word  of  honor  not  to  do 
any  trickery  at  this  game  when  the  Merrivale  boys  were 
your  guests.” 

•  *  v 

The  Bellevilles  had  nothing  to  say. 

“Well,  I’ve  not  forgotten  it.  I  see  that  the  fellows  here 
cannot  be  trusted,  even  on  their  words.  And  I  will  act 
accordingly.  Every  fellow  who  is  here  is  forbidden  to  leave 
the  grounds  for  the  whole  of  the  week  coming.  Xow  step 
up  and  give  your  names  in  order.” 

One  or  two  tried  to  dart  awav. 

They  succeeded,  but  the  master  knew  every  fellow  by 
sight,  and  as  the  rest  remained  there,  it  was  an  easy  matter 
for  him  to  jot  down  the  names  of  the  fugitives/ 

“Well,  this  is  easy,”  said  he. 

Dick  started  away  toward  his  own  academy  with  a  great 
feeling  of  relief. 

As  the  unhappy  Bellevilles  gave  their  names  to  the 
master,  to  be  put  on  a  suspected  list,  they  walked  toward 
their  rooms  much  more  glumly  than  would  be  expected 
after  winning  a  baseball  game. 

It  was  nearly  time  for  supper,  but  several  of  the  crowd 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  anything  to  eat,  as  they  plodded 
miserably  along. 

“By  jiminy  crickets,  Ramsey,”  muttered  Armstrong  to 
his  friend.  “I'd  like  to  know  how  the  master  got  next  to 
us.  What  was  the  game,  do  you  suppose?” 

“I’m  sure  1  don’t  know,”  said  the  other  fellow. 
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“Xor  I,  either/1  chimed  in  Jack  Chanler,  ‘‘for  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  saw  him  enter  the  library  with  a  big  bundle  of 
>  books  just  a  few  minutes  before  we  began  our  fun.” 

“It's  a  mystery,  sure  enough,”  said  Armstrong.  “And 
now,  we  can  t  even  go  off  the  academy  grounds  for  a  week. 
We  must  practice  up  and  cinch  the  next  baseball  game  with 
Merrivale,  which  is  due  for  a  week  from  to-day.” 

“Well,  there  s  something  queer  going  on  here,  as  sure 
*  as  live,”  said  Provost. \  “That  umpire  acted  mighty 
funny  in  his  decisions  against  us  to-day.  And  the  master 
acted  mighty  queer.” 

“Yes,  itris  a  great  mystery,”  said  Stuart. 

But  if  he  had  seen  Sam  Thorpe  rejoin  Dick  Daresome 
on  the  path  which  led  toward  the  river  he  would  not  have 
H  marveled  so  much  perhaps. 

“Why,  Sam,  what  are  you  doing  here?”  asked  Dick,  as 
he  spied  his  smiling  friend  and  roommate. 

“Oh,  just  hanging  around,”  said  Sam,  clambering  down 
from  a  fence  where  he  had  apparently  been. waiting. 

“But  did  you  know  I  was  back  there?” 

“You  just  bet  I  did,”  said  Sam.  “I  followed  around 
4  the  other  end  of  the  gymnasium,  and  it  was  I  who  put  the 
old  head-master  next  to  the  little  festivities.” 

Dick  laughed  loudly  and  long. 

“Ho,  ho !  But  this  is  a  scream,  Sam — those  fellows  are 
in  a  mess  of  trouble.” 

Sam  nodded  in  a  happy  manner. 

“You  bet  they  are,  and  I’m  glad  of  it,”  said  he.  “I  will 
do  it  again  if  I  ever  get  the  chance.” 

«  Then  Dick’s  conscience  smote  him  in  a  peculiar  manner 
which  might  seem  queer  to  a  reader,  but  to  a  fellow  of 

L‘r  r  ~ 

Dick’s  temperament  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

“Sam,  I  appreciate  your  helping  me,  but  do  you  think 
that  wras  a  sportsman-like  thing  to  do — to  go  and  peach 
on  them  to  the  professor  ?” 

The  other  lad  looked  at  Dick  with  natural  amazement, 
and  then  shook  his  head. 

“Gee!  Dick,  you’re  the  limit.  Those  fellows  would  have 
half  killed  you  if  I  hadn’t  taken  a  hand  in  the  game,  and 
they  are  an  unprincipled  lot  of  slobs  and  I  did  them  just 
“*  right.” 

“But  it  was  up  to  us  and  not  to  the  teachers,”  objected 

♦  Daresome. 

“Oh,  thunderation  and  everything  else,”  muttered  Sam. 
“You  would  be  a  walking  blister  from  those  clubs  and 
wands  if  they  had  done  their  work.  I  heard  their  plans 

*  through  the  window.  They  started  this  affair  themselves, 
Dick,  and  they  deserve  just  what  they  are  getting  and  going 

i  to  get/1 

Dick  walked  along  quietly  for  a  little  way. 

“Well,  old  boy,”  said  he  at  last,  “you  are  right.  They 
are  getting  punished  in  the  best  way.  I  am  pretty  sore, 


an$  swore  vengeance  every  three  seconds.  But  now  we’ll 
have  a  little  quiet  for  ourselves.” 

“You  bet,”  said  Sam. 

“I’m  tired  of  this  continual  wrangling  and  excitement,” 
said  Dick.  “We’ll  just  revel  in  a  little  peaceful  time  while 
these  trouble-makers  are  confined  to  their  grounds  for  a 
week.” 

“Yes,  we’ll  take  it  easy  right  from  this  minute,”  said 
Sam. 

But  lie  was  not  destined  to  have  his  wish  out. 

* 

For  at  that  very  instant  they  glanced  down  over  a  little 
rolling  ground  and  beheld  a  sight  which  brought  cries  of 
alarm  to  the  lips  of  both  the  gallant  youths. 

“  Great  guns !  Those  two  girls  are  afloat  in  a  canoe  with 
the  paddles  lost.” 

Sam’s  words  were  true. 

“We  must  help  them,  Sam,”  added  Dick  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  determination  and  quick  action.  “Here,  hold  this 
jersey,  please,  and  look  after  my  shoes.” 

The  girls  in  the  canoe  out  in  midstream  saw*  the  lads 
approach  the  water’s  edge,  and  they  screamed  for  help. 

“As  I  live,  I  believe  it  is  Bess  Morrison  and  Grace  Gray,” 
said  Sam. 

Dick  started,  and  then  he  was  more  resolute  than  ever  on 
his  determination  to  swim  to  the  canoe.  Bess  was  his 
sweetheart,  and  it  was  for  her  favor  that  the  rivalry  and 
contesting  between  Armstrong  and  Dick  were  so  intense. 

So  far,  Dick  had  more  than  won  out,  but  like  most  girls, 
Bess  enjoyed  keeping  the  youth  “guessing”  just  a  little, 
and  so  it  was  not  always  a  certain  matter  for  handsome 
Dick.  * 

Now  he  was  thinking  naught  about  rivalry  or  personal 
ambitions.  He  only  planned  to  save  the  two  girls  from  a 
watery  grave,  for  they  wrere  in  a  wabbly  canoe,  and  the 
rising  wind  was  apt  to  overturn  the  boat  at  any  instant. 

“Hey,  Bess,  I’m  coming  for  you!”  yelled  the  youth 
lustily,  using  his  hands  to  form  a  megaphone.  Then 
stripping  himself  as  much  as  modesty  would  permit,  in 
order  to  be  free  for  his  long  syim,  the  brave  lad  ran  down 
the  shelving  bank  into  the  water. 

“Good  boy,  Dick!  I’ll  run  down  stream  for  that  john- 
boat  I  see  ’way  down.  You  hold  the  canoe  steady  and  quiet 
the  girls.” 

Daresome  did  not  wait  to  hear  these  remarks,  but  dashed 
out  with  sweeping,  overhand  strokes  in  the  direction  of  the 
helpless  maidens. 

He  swam  with  rare  skill,  and  stroke  after  stroke  brought 
him  nearer  to  the  girls. 

The  canoe  was  getting  more  and  more  unsteady,  as  even 
Dick  could  see,  because  of  the  late  afternoon  wind.  He 
feared  that  he  might  not  get  there  in  time  to  prevent  the 
craft  from  capsizing. 

“Steady,  $irls,”  shouted  Daresome,  pausing  a  minute  in 
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midstream.  ‘Til  be  there  in  a  jiffy,  and  so  don’t  let  that 
boat  tip  over.” 

But  despite  the  girls'  efforts,  the  sides  of  the  canoe  dipped 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  water  began  rushing  over  the  sides. 

Dick  did  not  give  up  hope,  but  even  as  he  plunged  for¬ 
ward  with  greater  speed,  and  straining  muscles,  he  heard 
a  piercing  scream  from  Bess. 

“Oh,  Dick,  we're  lost — the  boat  is  filling  with  water!” 

And  then  Dick  felt  that  all  was  indeed  over,  for  he  knew 
that  Bess  was  too  game  and  gritty  a  girl  to  give  up  before 
the  last  chance  had  failed. 

% 

He  was  not  even  looking  up,  but.  was  skimming  or  rather 

crawling  across  the  water,  not  raising  his  head  up,  in  order 

to  make  the  verv  best  time. 

%> 

On  he  went,  racing  against  the  grim  racer  who  finally 
wins  every  heat — with  the  eternal  cold  as  some  folks  might 
call  it ! 

But  even  in  this  desperate  circumstance'  Daresome’s 
heart  never  faltered,  and  he  steeled  his  tired  muscles  to 
greater  efforts. 

“I’d  give  my  life  to  save  Bess,”  thought  Dick. 

Indeed,  it  was  true,  and  Dick  was  making  a  lifetime’s 
struggle  to  prove  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  SAIL  THROUGH  THE  AIR. 

Dick  reached  the  side  of  the  canoe  just  at  the  most 
crucial  time. 

The  girls  in  their  excitement  and  terror  had  forgotten 
entirely  the  method  of  balancing  the  frail  little  craft.  It 
was  lucky  that  Dick’s  final  swimming  spurt  brought  his 
steady  hand  there  in  time. 

“Oh,  now  I  have  you  safe,”  he  gasped,  as  he  put  his  two 
hands  on  the  gunwale  of  the  canoe. 

“We’re  sinking,  Dick,”  said  Bess,  hardly  able  to  speak. 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  our  hero.  “You  are  all 
right  and  I'll  hold  this  bum  canoe  until  Sam  gets  out 
here.” 

“Is  Sam  coming?”  cried  Grace,  beginning  to  pick  up 
hope.  , 

“Yes — can’t  you  see  him  down  below  there  in  that  old 
flat-bottomed  boat  some  place?” 

The  girls  looked  and  Sam  was  seen  hurrying  as  fast  as 
the  rickety  old  oarlocks  of  the  flatboat  would  permit  him 
to  travel. 

“Oh,  Dick,  you  saved  us.  It  was  so  brave  of  you  to 
swim  all  this  way,”  said  Bess. 

Dick  steadied  the  canoe. 

“There — you'd  better  not  sing  until  you  are  out  of  the 


canoe,”  said  Dick.  “And  out  of  it  on  dry  land,  too,  for  * 
this  is  a  bad  job!” 

The  flatboat  approached  closer.  *  < 

“Did  you  get  them  all  right,  Dick?”  yelled  Sam. 

Our  hero  called  back: 

“Oh,  no — there’s  no  hope — they  went  down  halfl>  an 
hour  ago.  What  foolish  questions  are  you  asking  now?” 

The  flatboat  came  up  alongside  after  a  little  more  time, 
and  it  was  more  than  welcome. 

Dick  helped  keep  the  canoe  alongside  as  the*  girls  clam¬ 
bered  into  the  steadier  craft. 

“This  canoe  is  half  full  of  water,”  said  Sam;  “what  can 
we  do  with  it?” 

“Give  me- that  tin*  can  and  I’ll  bail  it  out,  and  then  ride 
in  the  canoe  and  let  you  tow  us  all  up  the  river  until 
you  get  to  our  Merrivale  boat  club !” 

“Well,  I  like  your  gall,”  said  Sam.  “Anyway,  it’s  not 
far,  and  anything  to  get  back  to  the  academy.’’ 

The  boys  were  soon  helping  the  girls  out  of  the  flatboat 
on  to  the  steady  float  in  front  of  Merrivale’s  boat  club 
house.  Dick  had  ridden  in  the  canoe,  as  a  trailer,  with  a 
rope  to  the  flatboat.  At  the  same  time  he  had  improved 
his  opportunities  by  bailing  out  the  canoe. 

Now  he  stood  up  and  the  #girls  noticed  his  bedraggled 
clothes  for  the  first  time. 

“Why,  Dick,  where  are  your  shoes  and  coat  and  hat?*’ 
asked  Bess. 

“  Oh,  the  dickens !'”  said  Dick ;  “they  are  across  the  river 
there  where  we  first  spotted  you.” 

“Well,  Oi’ll*  go  down  there  and  get  them  in  the  blink 
av  yer  eyes,”  said  Sandy,  the  attendant  at  the  boat  club. 
He  was  fond  of  Dick,  and  the  jolly  Irishman  was  a  prize 
speeder  with  the  oars. 

“Then,  I’ll  be  hunting  up  some  old  dry  shoes  here  in 
the  locker-room,”  said  Dick. 

It  took  but  a  few  minutes  for  Sandy  to  hunt  up  the 
shoes,  take  back  the  old  flatboat,  and*  when  he  returned, 
Dick  was  partly  appareled  in  old  togs  of  many  varieties 
which  he  had  found  in  the  interior  of  the  clubhouse. 

“We  will  take  you  girls  up  as  far  as  the  bridge  to  the 
Academy  Island,”  said  Daresome.  “The  preceptress  will 
certainly  be  a  few  notches  past  the  worry  point.” 

“But  what  about  our  canoe?”  asked  Grace.  • 

“Oh,  we  will  send  that  up  to  the  Girls’  Academy  to¬ 
morrow  morning  some  time,”  said  Dick.  “You  can't  make 
it  without  a  paddle,  and  the  twilight  is  alreadv  falling.” 

With  his  makeshift  clothes  Dick  Daresome  was  indeed 
a  comical  sight,  but  as  his  coat  and  shoes  and  hat  were  dry 
they  covered  up  part  of  the  funny  gymnasium  clothes, 
while  his  wet  garments  were  canned  in  a  bundle  in  his 
hand. 

“Good-night,  girls,”  called  the  bovs  when  they  had 
escorted  the  girls  to  the  end  of  the  footbridge. 
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This  led  from  the  Merrivale  shore  of  the  Greenvale 
River  to  the  midstream  island  on  which  was  located  the 
Girls'  Academy,  in  which  Bess  and  Grace  were  students. 

“This  is  as  near  as  I  will  go  toward  the  dormitory  of 
those  girls  in  this  fancy  dress  rigging !”  exclaimed  our 
hero,  and  then  they  parted. 

e  had  a  good  bit  more  of  adventure  than  we  expected, 
.didn't  we,  Dick  ?” 

“les,  Sam — right  after  we  thought  everything  was  so 
peaceful  and  quiet.  You  never  can  tell  what  will  happen 
to  a  fellow  in  this  life.  One  minute  you  are  down  in  the 
depths  of  despair,  and  next  instant  a  fellow  is  apt  to  be 
up  in  the  air  for  fair ! ” 

If  Dick  could  only  have  known  how  prophetic  his  words 
were  to  be ! 

Within  three  minutes  of  this  remark,  as  the  two  friends 
hurried  over  the  rolling  path  toward  Merrivale  Academy, 
they  heard  a  shout. 

“Hey,  boys  !  Hey  there !” 

Thev  looked  all  about  them. 

V 

Not  a  house  was  in  sight,  and  as  far  as  DicK  could  see 
no  single  person  was  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

“What  can  that  be?”  he  thought. 

They  gazed  in  amazement,  vainly  trying  to  make  out  the 
direction  of  the  hail. 

Try  as  they  would  they  could  make  out  nothing. 

“How,  boys,  can’t  you  help  us?”  came  the  same  tones 
again. 

This  time  Dick  felt  a  creepy  sensation. 

-  “This  place  must  be  haunted,  Sam,”  said  he  laughingly, 
and  yet  rather  uneasy.  “It’s  getting  so  dark  that  you  can’t 
see  very  far — yet  I  would  have  sworn  that  I  heard  a  voice.” 

“I  know  we  did,  Dick !” 

“It’s  a  very  peculiar  state  of  affairs.” 

Again  the  voice — and  it  was  a  pleasant,  manly  one  at 
that — rang  out.  This  time  Dick  and  Sam  could  tell  that 
it  was  over  their  heads.  < 

But  the  fact  that  they  were  not  standing  under  any  trees 
made  it  seem  the  more  miraculous. 

They  had  not  thought  of  looking  upward! 

“Why- — great  jumping  snakes!”  cried  Dick.  “It’s  a 
balloon  of  some  sort!” 

“So  it  is!”  echoed  his  dumfounded  roommate. 

A  man  was  calling  lustily  at  them. 

“Great  Scott!  boys,  can’t  you  wake  up,  and  look  up  and 
help  us  out  of  this  fix  ?” 

Dick  struggled  with  his  surprise  enough  to  get  out  a  few 
words. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  he  queried. 

“This  is  an  army  balloon,  and  we’re  taking  an  experi¬ 
mental  trip,”  called  the  man,  who  was  about  sixty  feet 
above  them.  “Our  anchor  rope  fell  over  the  side  of  the 
and  we’re  caught  in  that  big  oak  tree  over  there!” 


-  ii.  -  '  ~  ~  ~ '  ‘  rr 

Dick  now  discerned  the  rope,  holding  the  bobbing  car 
taut  in  the  wind,  which  was  getting  brisker  every  minute. 

“What  can  we  do?”  he  yelled  back  in  response. 

He  forgot  all  about  his  hungry  anxiety  to  get  back  to 
Merrivale  in  this  opportunity  to  generously  help  some  one 
else. 

“It’s  easy !”  yelled  the  man. 

“Just  climb  up  into  that  tree  and  unclutch  that  fool 
anchor !”  cried  his  coinpanion.  “If-  we  came  down  our¬ 
selves  we  might  injure  the  balloon,  and  anyway  we  would 
lose  a  lot  of  gas  from  the  silk  hag !” 

Dick  caught  the  idea  at  once  and  started  for  the  tree. 

“  Here,  Sam,  you  hold  my  coat,  will  you  ?  I’ll  be  up  there 
in  a  jiffy.” 

With  no  more  words  our  hero  went  gallantly  for  the  big 
trunk  of  the  oak. 

It  was  a  hard  climb,  and  Dick  made  several  attempts  in 
vain. 

“Hurry  up,  lad!”  shouted  the  man  in  the  balloon,  “or 
this  wind  will  put  us  completely  off  the  map !” 

Dick  tried  valiantly. 

“I’m  coming  up,  sure!”  exclaimed  he. 

i 

“Here,  Dick,  I’ll  give  you  a  boost!” 

Sam  ran  up  and  put  down  his  clasped  hands  and  Dick 
mounted. 

Now  by  a  tremendous  effort  he  managed  to  leap  high  and 
catch  a  firm  grip  on  a  projecting  branch.  Then  he  used 
a  gymnastic  trick  to  pull  himself  up  on  this  temporary 
horizontal  bar. 

To  another  lad,  tired  and  exhausted  as  he  was  after  the 
prodigious  efforts  of  this  eventful  afternoon,  such  a  trick 
would  perhaps  have  been  beyond  the  limit  of  possibility. 

Dick  had  to  swing  his  whole  weight  up  and  over  that 
limb  of  the  tree  in  the  fraction  of  a  minute,  for  he  realized 
that  the  lives  of  the  two  men  above  him  were  held  in  the 
balance. 

Yet  our  hero,  with  a  summons  to  every  faculty  of 
strength  and  will-power  in  his  virile  young  body,  accom¬ 
plished  the  trick,  and  by  another  second  was  clambering  up 
the  long,  vertical  bough  toward  the  fork  in  which  the  anchor 
was  entangled.  ' 

It  was  a  perilous  venture  ! 

Yet  every  nerve  tingled  in  the  gallant. lad’s  breast. 

“Gosh!  but  I’m  hungry,”  thought  Dick,  “but  I’d  rather 
do  a  fool  thing  like  this  than  eat!” 

And  it  was  true ! 

“Hurrv !”.  cried  the  balloonists,  for  their  aerial  craft  was 
threatened  with  destruction  more  and  more  surely  by  every 
increase  of  the  wind. 

“I’ll  be  there  in  a  minute!” 

Daresome  pulled  himself  up  by  arm  strength  to  the  top 
of  the  big  bough.  He  was  now  within  reach  of  the  big 
balloon  anchor,  and  he  stretched  his  hand  forward. 
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“Quick,  my  boy,  get  it  loose  or  wo  are  lost!” 

Dick  pulled  and  tugged,  and  yet  the  pulling  on  the  rope 
from  the  big  silken  bag  above  caused  the  iron  claw  to  hold 
fast  in  the  fork  of  the  tree. 

Yet  it  looked  so  easy.thgt  it  angered  Dick,  for  he  was 
sure  one  swift  blow  of  some  sort  would  clear  the  metal 
grip  from  the  tree. 

“What  can  l  do?"  muttered  he. 

«  / 

He  pulled  again,  yet  nothing  seemed  to  happen* 

Then  he  determined  to  work  another  plan  on  the  ob¬ 
stinate  anchor. 

“Let’s  see  what  a  little  football  prowess  can  do!”  mused 
Dick. 

He  pulled  himself  up  higher  on  the  two  parting  branches 
of  the  oak,  which  joined  to  form*  the  fork.  Then  he 
brought  a  tremendous  kick  with  his  heavy  boots  against 
the  metal. 

“That’s  the  game,”  yelled  Sam,  who  was  watching  from 
beneath. 

Dick  brought  another  vigorous  kick  against  it. 

The  metal  moved  a  fraction,  and  our  hero  saw  thcit 
another  well-delivered*  blow  would  do  the  work. 

Biff! 

His  foot  glanced  aside,  as  he  missed  the*  aim,  and  he 
almost  toppled  from  the  tree  with  the  momentum  of  the 
misdirected  energy  of  the  kick. 

“Look  out,  Dick,  or  you’ll  loop  the  loop  !”  cried  his  room¬ 
mate,  peering  intp  the  deepening  dusk.  He  could  see  Dick 
more  clearly  against  the  western  sky  than  Dick  could  see 
downward,  against  the  dark  of  the  ground. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  indistinctness  that  caused  our  hero 
to  make*his  terrible  mistake. 

Whatever  it  was,  the  youth  swung  his  foot  briskly  and 
at  a  different  angle  from  the  other  kick. 

The  work  was  done:  the  anchor  was  loosened. 

“ We’re  off!"  yelled  the  men  in  the  balloon. 

But  as  bad  luck  would  have  it  they  were  off  in  such  a 
jiffy  that  Daresome's  trousers  were  caught  in  the  curving 
of  the  balloon, -anchor ! 

•b-> 

Straight  up  into  the  air  the  balloon  sprang,  so  suddenly 
released  from  the  detaining  tree  fork. 

Dick  Daresome,  head  downward,  and  held  only  by  the 
cruel  clutch  of  the  iron  in  his  trousers  leg,  was  dragged 
up  and  up  and  up  ! 

“Oh,  Dick!"  gasped  Sum  in  horror. 


He  could  say  no  more,  for  his  feelings  overcame  him, 
and  in  a  twinkling  his  roommate  had  disappeared  in  the 
glowing  darkness. 

The  last  picture  Sam  had  as  the  balloon  swept  out  of 
sight  over  the  tree  tops  was  that  of  his  friend  swinging  on 
the  long  rope  Head  downward. 

v 

* 

It  was  a  terrible  memory-  for  the  poor  chap  to  take  with- 
him*  to  Merrivale! 

The  effect  on  the  lads,  as  he  told  them  in  the  big  supper- 
roonr,  was  beyond  description.  Even  Dick’s  bitterest 
rivals  for  the  Academy  honors  were  overcome  by  this  aw¬ 
ful  situation  of  their  schoolmate. 

“Poor  Dick  Daresome!”  said  Skinniman  Peijkins,  as  he 
shoved  back  his  }Jlate  with  a  white  face.  “I’m  afraid  our 

j  / 

friend  is  -a  goner  this  time !” 

■“It  was  terrible,”  said  Sam,  with  v*hite  face.  He,  too, 
had  lost  all  appetite  for  the  steaming,  savory  viands. 

Meanwhile  our  hero  was  dangling,  helplessly  on  the  end 
of  the  swaying  rope. 

The  balloonists,  ignorant  of  the  passenger  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  which  was  in  turn  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  their 
car,  were  intent  upon  making  the  balloon  rise  above  the 
trees. 

t 

And  Dick  was  dragged  onward,  to  what  fate  he.  knew 
not ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PEBILS  OF  CL0C4)LAND. 

Our  hero  knew  that  if  he  remained  in  this  head-down¬ 
ward  pose  for  much  longer  he  would  burst  a  blood  vessel. 

“Great  snakes!  this  is  the  worst  topsy-turvy  of  mv 
life!”  thought  Di<&,  struggling  to  get  his  hands  up  on  the 
anchor. 

At  last  he  managed  to  raise  his  grip  along  his  right  leer, 
which  was  pinioned.  Inch  by  inch  he  brought  his  hands 
up  toward  the  anchor,  by  a  hard  muscular  effort. 

“Now,  I  have  it  right,”  thought  he.  i 

He  caught  the  rope  above  flic  anchor,  and  though  it 
cost  him  many  a  twinge,  lie  managed,  by  holding  gamely 
to  the  rope,  to  jerk  his  trousers  leg  from  the  trap  of  the 
curved  metal  flange. 

Dick  now  rested  his  foot  in  his  normal  position  on  the 
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cross-piece  of  the  anchor,  balancing  it  with  the  other  limb 
in  the  same  way. 

Then  he  looked  above. 

“1  wonder  what  I  could  do  to  get  the  attention  of  those 
chaps?”  thought  he. 

He  braced  himself  firmly  on  the  swaying  rope. 

It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  the  blustery  wind  was  sway¬ 
ing  the  balloon  at  a  terrible  rate  of  speed,  with  Dick  like 
the  famous  mouse  on  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  in  the  old 
town  tower. 

But  that's  another  story. 

However,  the  balloon  was  speeding  over  the  hills  and 
meadows  toward  Merrivale  Village. 

* 

Above  him  Dick  could  see  an  occasional  dark  object 
thrown  forth,  and  from  what  he  had  read  of  balloonists  he 
understood  that  the  men  were  lightening  their  craft  by 
tossing  out  ballast  sandbags. 

It  was  lucky  for  Dick  that  he  was  swinging  at  this  time, 
for  if  he  had  been  directly  under  the  car  he  would  very 
likely  have  received  a  love  tap  from  a  sandbag. 

This  would  have  added  to  the  delights  of  the  occasion. 

“I  must  get  up  this  rope  in  a  jiffy !” 

Dick  saw  ahead  against  the  dim  light  of  the  late  sunset 
the  steeple  of  one  of  the  village  churches.  The  balloon, 
in  the  whirl  of  the  wind,  was  swinging  about  in  a  manner 
which  boded  ill  for  our  friend.  < 

“We’re  headed  for  that  steeple!”  thought  Dick. 

More  bags  of  ballast  were  dumped  out  of  the  car  above, 
and  Dick  had  hopes  of  escaping  the  steeple. 

Then  he  saw  that  the  men  ^bove  were  calculating  on 
skimming  over  the  church  with  their  car,  and  had  evidently 
forgotten  the  dangling  rope  in  the  growing  windstorm. 

“Gee !  It’s  all  up  with  me  unless  I  get  up  myself,” 
grunted  Daresome. 

So  he  started  nimbly  hand  over  hand  up  the  rope. 

Several  people  on  the  streets  made  out  the  passing  air 
craft,  and  Dick  could  hear  their  cries  faintly. 

But  he  was  bending  every  thought,  every  energy  to 
climbing  up  that  rope  to  the  car,  which  promised  safety. 

He  had  never  experienced  the  feeling  of  being  wafted 
along  in  the  air,  with  all  connection  between  himself  and 
the  firm  old  earth  broken  off. 

It  was  a  sickening  sensation  at  first. 

With  a  few  more  frantic  pulls,  Dick  managed  to  worm 
bis  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  dangling  anchor  rope. 

it  wa»  well  that  he  did. 


The  car  cleared  the  top  of  the  church  steeple  by  a  few 
feet  only. 

The  part  of  the  rope  on  which  daring  Dick  had  dangled 
swept  against  the  roof  of  the  steeple  with  a  clatter  as  the 
iron  anchor  hit  the  slates. 

If  Dick  had  stayed  there  another  half-minute  all  would 
have  been  up  with  him. 

It  was  a  thrilling  escape. 

“My,  but  this  is  worse  and  more  of  it,”  thought  Dare- 
some,  as  he  clung  with  straining  fingers  to  the  rope.  He 
found  a  ring  at  the  bottom  of  the  wicker  car,  from  which 
he  held  his  weight,  to  rest  his  arm  for  awhile  in  the  rope 
grip. 

Thus  he  hung  suspended  over  the  church  roof,  as  the  car 
glided,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  jar,  as  the  anchor 
caught  in  the  cornice  of  one  side  of  the  building. 

Bump ! 

Dick  came  within  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  being 
clashed  to  death  on  the  roof  below  or  the  ground  near  by. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  this  ring  it  would  have  been  all  off 
with  me,”  thought  Dick. 

Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  slipping  to  the  ground,  or 
at  least  to  the  church  roof,  which  was  now  not  so  far  below. 

“If  that  anchor  holds  I  can  make  it,”  thought  Dick. 

He  began  to  slide  down  the  rope  again,  and  just  then, 
with  a  cracking  of  wood,  the  cornice  gave  way  to  the  awful 
strain,  for  it  was  a  very  old,  dilapidated  church,  and  the 
balloon  spurted  forward  again. 

Dick  clung  like  a  cat  to  a  lifeline ! 

“Hey  there,  what  are  you  doing?”  cried  a  voice. 

One  of  the  aeronauts  had  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
car  to  see  the  surprising  picture  of  the  dangling  youth 
there  within  ten  feet  of  the  car. 

“Get  me  up — I’m  almost  gone!”  cried  Dick. 

In  a  jiffy  a  dangling  rope  ladder  was  lowered  over  the 
side  of  the  car. 

Dick  caught  the  rungs,  and  although  it  was  a  perilous 
ascent,  he  managed  to  clamber  up  to  the  edge  of  the  car. 
Strong  hands  reached  out  for  him  through  the  ropes  which 
connected  the  car  with  the  great  gas  bag  above. 

Dick  was  dragged  in  to  the  safer  place,  and  as  he  touched 
the  floor  of  the  basket  he  collapsed. 

The  lad  remained  unconscious  for  at  least  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  while  the  balloonists  worked  over  him. 

“Say,  Lieutenant,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “this  porr 
chap  is  about  passed  in  as  far  as  his  chips  go!” 
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“Yes,  Sergeant,”  responded  the  other,  “he  is  about  tuck¬ 
ered  out.  I’m  positive  that  he  is  the  lad  who  helped  us 
down  the  vale  when  our  anchor  got  caught  in  that  tree.” 

“ITe  is,  sir,  and  a  braver  lad  I  haven’t  seen.  But  it’s 
a  marvel  to  me  how  he  has  clung  to  that  rope  all  this 
time.” 

“Sergeant,  you  get  around  under  the  balloon  and  fix 
that  anchor  rope.  I  told  Major  Burton  that  it  was  a 
crazy  idea  to  carry  the  anchor  rope  under  the  car  on  a  ring, 

t  \ 

anyway.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  the  Sergeant  with  a  salute,  for,  as  the 
reader  may  have  guessed,  they  were  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  Signal  Corps  on  a  practice  cruise. 

The  Sergeant  soon  had  the  anchor  coiled  at  the  side  of 
the  car  again,  where  it  should  have  been  all  along; 

It  was  growing  darker  and  darker,  and  the  aeronauts 
could  only  estimate  roughly  where  they  were  traveling: 
The  wind  increased  in  fur^,  and  the  clouds  and  mists  sur¬ 
rounded  them. 

“Lieutenant,”  said  the  Sergeant,  “there  is  going  to  be 

i 

a  good  deal  doing  in  the  sham-battle  line  right  around  us 
soon.  Wait  until  the  lightning  begins — I  think  we  will 
have  all  wre’re  looking  for.” 

“You  do?”  asked  the  Lieutenant  without  a  tremor  in  his 
voice. 

“Yes,  sir.  We  will  get  one  of  the  biggest  thunder¬ 
storms  of  the  season.  This  poor  lad  will  be  scared  to 
death  when  he  comes  to.” 

But  Dick  had  already  come  back  to  his  senses,  and  now 
he  sat  up  with  a  dazed  look. 

“No,  I  won’t  be  scared  to  death,”  said  Dick.  “But  I 
would  like  to  know  where  on  earth  I  am !” 

The  Lieutenant  laughed  grimly. 

“That’s  the  trouble;  you  are  not  on  the  earth.  You  are 
-  skimming  along  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  earth  at  the 
rate  of  about  eighty  miles  an  hour,  my  boy !” 

“What’s  that?”  cried  Dick,  gazing  around  the  dark  car, 
with  the -two  almost  indiscernible  figures.  He  could  not 
quite  get  his  bearings  yet. 

“You  are  in  a  war  balloon,  my  lad,”  said  the  Sergeant 
kindly.  “I  don’t  know  how  you  got  on  to  that  rope,  but 
we  had  to  take  you  off  that  or.  have  your  murder  on  our 
souls.” 

Now  Dick  remembered  it  all.  He  could  not  help  an 
involuntary  shudder. 


“Oh  me!  oh  my  I”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rose  weak!)  to 
his  feet.  “But,  say,  this  is  some  doings,  isn't  it?” 

The  two  army  officers  laughed  quietly  to  each  other, 
and  the  laugh  was  one  of  sympathy  instead  of  ridicule. 

“You’re  a  game  lad,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

“I  can’t  help  myself,”  said  Dick. 

The  Sergeant  peered  ahead  through  the  fog  and  whirl¬ 
ing  mists,  for  they  were  now  engulfed  in  the  damp  depths 
of  a  cloud. 

« 

“You  will  have  your  nerves  tried  all  right,  my  boy,” 
said  he  ominously. 

The  Lieutenant  caught  a  firm  hold  on  the  sides  of  the 
car. 

“Get  a  good  grip,  my  lad,”  said  he.  “This  balloon  is 
apt  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  and  if  it  is  it  means  that 

we  three  must  take  the  best  sort  of  French  leave  that  we 

♦ 

can,  by  means  of  this  folded  parachute  here.” 

The  officer  showed  Dick  the  position  of  the  rope  from 
which  he  must  hang  in  case  of  the  final  accident. 

Dick’s  heart  was  throbbing  away  at  a  record-breaking 
pace,  and  very  naturally. 

This  was  indeed  the  oddest  adventure  that  had  ever 
befallen  the  gallant  youth.  It  took  every  iota  of  his  iron 
nerve  to  keep  still  in  this  terrific  predicament. 

Just  then  there  was  a  rending,  ear-splitting,  overwhelm¬ 
ing  crash.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  sky  were  being 
cracked  in  two,  and  Dick’s  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating 
for  an  instant. 

“Rippety,  bang,  crash,  boom  !”  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant 
with  a  forced  laugh. 

“The  fireworks  have  begun!”  exclaimed  the  Sergeant 
right  after  him. 

“They  sure  have,”  said  Dick.  “I  never  saw  anything  like 
this  before.  And  I  don't  want  to  again  !” 

It  was  a  blood-curdling,  heart-freezing  spectacle  that 
gieeted  the  horror-wide  eyes  of  the  Merrivale  Academy 
youth. 

It  was  indeed  a  sight  which  it  is  seldom  given  to  mor¬ 
tals  to  witness. 

Dick  was  watching,  as  an  enforced,  imprisoned  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  audience  of  three,  a  sparring  match  in  the 
clouds. 

Instead  of  boxing-gloves,  the  elements  were  striking  at 

each  other  with  long,  crackling,  blinding  tongues  of  elec¬ 
trical  flame. 
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Dick  Darosome  was  in  the  very  center  of  a  terrific  spring 
thunder-storm. 

Every  instant  he  thought  would  be  his  last.  * 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  SURPRISING  ESCAPE. 

Bang !  Rip !  Crackety,  boom  ! 

The  three  riders  in  the  aerial  runabout  clung  to  the 
ropes,  ready  to  swing  on  to  the  parachute. 

“My  boy,  are  you  scared?” 

Dick  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  dark  form  of  the 
Lieutenant,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two  aeronauts. 

“Well,  I’m  not  tickled,  but  I  think  it’s  going  some  if 
we  can  only  get  out  of  it  safely !” 

The  Lieutenant  chuckled. 
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“Well,  my  boy,  I  see  you’re  getting  on  to  the  trick  of 
war — that’s  the  fun  of  the  game — you  don’t  know  what’s 
coming  next.” 

Bang !  Crackety,  boom,  boom,  boom  ! 

The  thunderous  echoes  died  away  down  the  hills  of  the 
unknown  valley.  For  the  travelers  by  this  time  had  lost 
all  reckoning  of  their  locality. 

“Isn’t  this  as  bad  as  being  lost  at  sea?”  asked  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“It  is  as  good  an  imitation  as  I  want,”  said  Dick  Dare- 
some  quickly. 

The  rain  was  coming  in  torrents  now,  and  this  apprised 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  fact  that  they  were  going  down. 

“We’ll  be  dragging  on  the  tree  tops  in  a  little  bit  if 
we  don’t  get  up  higher.” 

Dick  was  getting  hardened  to  anything  now.  He  didn’t 
know  what  to  expect  next,  yet  he  felt  that  nothing  could  be 
anv  worse  than  the  present  conditions. 

“I  guess  we’d  better  pick  out  mattresses  to  fall  on,” 

said  our  hero. 

•  #  ■' } 

“Well,  we’ve  got  to  do  something,”  said  the  Lieutenant, i 
rushing  to  the  other  side  of  the  ear. 

Then  he  gave  nimble  hands  to  the  tossing  out  of  more 
ballast.  The  balloon  rose  again.  It  was  time,  for  they 
could  feel  the  occasional  sweeping  movement  of  branches 
and  leaves  against  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

“Up  we  go!”  yelled  the  Lieutenant', 


IS! 
_  ! 

The  balloon  did  spring  up  very  noticeably,  as  he  tossed 
over  the  last  of  the  sandbags.* 

“We  must  have  traveled  at  least  a  hundred  miles  since 
we  picked  you  up,”  said  the  Sergeant  to  Dick.  “These 
balloons  beat  a  railroad  express  all  hollow.” 

Dick  was  gripping  the  rope  loop  which  the  Lieutenant 
had  told  him  would  connect  with  the  parachute. 

Suddenly  as  the  balloon  soared  up  and  up  into  the  misty 
clouds  again,  there  was  a  louder  report  than  ever.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  elements  had  all  united  into  one  single 
great  salute. 

Booooom ! 

There  was  only  a  single  thunder  clap,  which  came  at 
the  same  instant  as  the  electrical  flaring  of  the  lightning. 

“Oh!”  gasped  Dick  in  natural  terror,  for  the  flames 
were  playing  around  the  wet  rigging  of  the  balloon.  The 
blue  light  flickered  all  about  them  for  an  instant. 

A  metal  telescope  instrument  which  lay  in  the  balloon 
basket  seemed  to  become  veritably  alive. 

Sparks  shot  forth  from  it,  and  the  little  tongues  of 
deadly  flame  leaped  about  every  metal  thing  in  the  car. 

Dick  thanked  his  stars  that  he  was  not  attired  in  a  suit 
of  armor  such  as  used  to  be  worn  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 
He  would  have  been  turned  into  a  human  storage  jar. 

Bang !  Rip ! 

There  was  another  crash  above  them. 

“Ready,  boys!”  came  the  ringing  tones  of  the  gallant 
Lieutenant.  “It’s  just  as  I  thought — the  gas  bag  has 
been  struck  by  lightning  and  it  will  be  a  mass  of  flames,  in 
a  jiffy !” 

“Get  the  parachute  rope,  kid!”  cried  the  Sergeant. 

Darksome  did  not  worry  over  this  belittling  name. 

He  knew  that  nowr  whs  the  crucial  moment  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  above  the  clouds. 

“Jump,  boys!  I’ve  pulled  the  guy  rope;  the  parachute 
would  be  ablaze  in  another  second.” 

The  Lieutenant  spoke  quickly,  and  the  three  of  them 
now  clambered  with  the  intense  nervous  skill  of  so  many 
monkeys  through  the  hanging  rope  supports,  ready  for 
their  frightful  drop. 

“If  that  parachute  is  too  wet  to  open  up  we’re  goners,” 
said  the  Sergeant.  “But  I  guess  it’s  all  right.” 

“Now,  swing  down  together  this  way,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  to  Dick. 

Our  hero  had  never  gone  through  such  an  experience 
before,  and  he  did  not  even  understand  the  plan  of  escape. 
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Hut  he  was  instinctively  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  Dick 
Daresome.  lie  knew  when  to  think  for  himself,  when  to 
disobey  orders,  and  better  still  he  knew  when  to  subjugate 
his  will  to  that  of  another. 

I  x 

The  three  swung  down  in  a  skilful  way,  and  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly,  quick  time  were  hanging,  safely  looped  by  their 
wrists,  on  the  lines  from  a  wide  umbrella-like  parachute, 
which  had  opened  up  as  the  Lieutenant  planned. 

They  swung  down  and  down  and  down,  and  then,  before 
they,  had  time  to  think  what  was  happening,  they  landed 
with  a  fearful  splash  in  some  stream. 

The  parachute  had  broken  their  fall,  but  now  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  take  their  lives,  which  it  had  just  saved. 

The  big  parachute  settled  down  over  them  as  they  *strug- 
.  gled  in  the  water.  They  had  not  the  time  to  get  their 

'  4*  '  .  -  I 

.  wrists  out  of  the  loops  before  they  were  engulfed  in  the 
soft  wet  cloth  of  the  big  air-elevator. 

Dick  gasped  and  gulped  and  struggled  valiantly  until 
he  had  freed  himself. 

Then  he  dived  under,  swimming  downward  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  possible.  He  could  tell  that  there  was  very  little 
current.  This  meant  that  the  parachute  would  not  drift 
away. 

“Where  are  you?”  yelled  Dick,  as  he  came  to  the  surface, 

J*p-  '  A 

freed  from  the  folds  of  the  balloon  parachute. 

He  heard  a  splashing  jurt  then  near  him,  and  again  he 
called. 

L  ’  \  \ 

“Is  that  you,  Lieutenant?”  he  asked. 

A  voice  replied  in  exhausted  gasps. 

“No,  this  is  the  Sergeant!  The  Lieutenant  must  be 
still  underneath  that  blooming  rag!” 

Dick  tread  water  skilfully  for  a  minute,  and  yetoio  sign 
of  the  Lieutenant’s  presence. 

“  He"  must  be  caught  there  in  those  ropes.  The  man 
will  be  drowned  in  another  minute — if  he  isn’t  hopelessly 
gone  already,”  muttered  Dick. 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  and  then  with  a  summons  to  his 
already  well-worn-out  vitality,  the  brave  fellow  plunged 
under  the  surface  to  swim  to  the  aid  of  the  army  man. 

It  was  a  jisky  proceeding. 

For  any  one  but  so  skilful  a  young  swimmer  and  water- 
dog  as  Daresome  it  would  l\ave  probably  been  suicide. 

But  Dick  had  been  in  such  fixes  before. 

He  paddled  along  under  the  surface,  now  entangled  with 
the  cloth  and  rigging  of  the  parachute,  as  it  floated  along 
.  the  wuter. 


“  1  wonder  where  the  poor  chap  can  be  now,”  thought  « 
Dick,  and  he  rose  to  the  spot  where  he  judged  they  had  been 
imprisoned  at  first. 

His  guess  was  correct,  for  he  struck  the  limbs  of  the 
Lieutenant. 

“I  can  tell  by  his  limpness  that  he  is  unconscious,” 
thought  Dick. 

Then  he  slid  his  hand  along  toward  the  wrist  of  the 

y 

Lieutenant. 

Sure  enough,  the  young  officer  was  still  caught  in  the 

loops.  Dick  tugged  away  at  the  wrists  of  the  man,  and  in 

% 

another  second  or  two  he  had  them  freed  from  the.  loops. 

“It’s  lucky  I  can  swim  with  him  unconscious — for  if  he 
were  not  this  way,  he'd  most  likely  fight  back !” 

Daresome  was  almost  exhausted  of  his  wind  supply  by 

% 

this  time.  But  he  persevered.  A  few  more  gallant  efforts  1 
and  he  had  managed  to  swim  beneath  the  folds  of  the  para¬ 
chute  with  the  limp  body. 

Then  he  came  to  the  surface. 

“Oh,  oh  !”  he  gasped  and  coughed. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  swallowed  half  the  pond  or 
stream  from  the  way  hevoughed. 

But  he  finally  caught  a  good  breath,  and  then  supporting 
the  unconscious  officer  on  his  arm,  he  let  out  a  yell  for  the 
non-commissioned  officer. 

“Sergeant,  I’ve  got  him  !  Can't  you  help  me?” 

“You  bet  I  can!”  cried  the  other,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  had  the  young  man  ashore,  where  their  skilful  efforts 
brought  him  back  to  consciousness.  Then,  even  then,  they 
were  in  a  sorry  plight. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

A  DIFFICULT  RETURN. 

.  t 

Dick  Daresome’s.  act  saved  the  life  of  the  young  army 
Lieutenant.  *  But  when  the  officer  was  able  to  stand  and 
look  about  him  he  saw  that  he  was  far  from  being  clear 
of  trouble,  or,  as  the  saying  goes,  “out  of  the  woods.” 

They  were  very  much  in  the  woods. 

Around  them  nodded  and  sighed  the  groat  trees  of  the 
forest,  while  the  storm  wind  whistled  and  wliuzed  past 
them. 
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The  great  drops  of  rain  beat 
iu  ads. 


incessantly  upon  their  bare 


A 


“Oh:  but  this  is  awful!”  groaned  Dick,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  looking  at  the  darkened  forest  wilh  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  despair  in  his  eves. 


The  others  felt  the  discouragement  as  keenly. 

“I  cant  for  the  life  of  me  remember  where  I  am:’  said 

-  the  Lieutenant.  “I’ve  been  on  a  good  many  trips  for  the 

Government,  starting  from  the  State  capital,  but  this  is  the 

worst  yet!”  „  N 

%  >  ^ 

Boom !  Crash ! 

The  lightning  glittered  and  flashed,  while  the  ponderous 
thunders  rolled  and  rattled  away  into  a  rumbling  bang 
in  the  distant  valleys. 

The  occasional  shafts  of  light  merely  made  the  plight 
of  the  sky-faring  wanderers  the  more  unpleasant. 

For  they  could  see  how  deep  the  forest  was,  and  in  the 
brightness  of  these  momentary  flashes  not  a  single  house 
;  could  be  seen  in  any  direction*. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Lieutenant?”  asked  the 
Sergeant,  waiting  for  the  word  from  his  superior  officer. 

“I  am  certainly  going  to  freeze  to  death  or  die  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  if  I  stay  here,”  said  the  Lieutenant.  “It’s 
not  a  cold  storm,  but  after  going  whizzing  through  the 
air  and  then  ducking  under  a  sinking  parachute  in  a  big 
pond  or  lake  of  some  sort,  it’s  not  as  hot  as  an  August 
night  on  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat.” 

The  men  now  exercised  themselves,  beating  their  breasts 

-  and  swinging,  their  arms  and  legs. 

This  soon  restored *the  circulation  and  thev  felt  a  little 
more  fit  for  an  attempt  at  escape — escape  to  any  place 
where  they  could  connect  with  their  friends. 

“Hadn’t  we  better  go  down  this  way?”  asked  Dick. 

“Why.?”  « 

“Well,  I  thought  I  saw  the  signs  of  a  roadway  in  the 
'light  of  that  last  big  flash.” 

“You  may  be  right,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

*  “Then  we  had  better  take  the  direction,  sir,”  said  the 
Sergeant.  “Are  you  willing  to  go  that  way?” 

The  Lieutenant  gave  a  chuckle. 

,  “Pm  still  so  full  of  lake  water  that  Pm  willing  to  go 
an  where,  even  in  a  ripping  old  rainstorm  like  this.” 

“We  surely  can’t  get  into  anything  worse,”  said  Dare- 
%  r/>me,  as  he  rolled  up  his’  trousers  a  few  more  inches. 
“This  is  not  done  because  ‘it’s  raining  in  London,’  but 


bee*  m  1  want  to  have  the  safest  way  possible  for  walking.” 


The  Lieutenant  followed  his  example,  with  the  Sergeant 
doing  the  same  thing. 

Their  uniforms  were  absolutely  ruined  by  the  rain  and 
the  mud,  and  Dick  had  to  laugh  as  he  looked  at  them  in 
the  occasional  lightning  flashes. 

“Lieutenant,  if  I  look  anything  dike  you,  we  all  must 
look  like  the  three  worst  trarrtps  that  ever  hit  the  ties  for 
•a  profession.” 

The  officer,  laughed.  N  '  d 

“By  George!  I  don’t  even  know  what  your  name  is,” 
said  he.  “Mine  is  Greville,  and  this  is  Sergeant  Keeler.” 

“Mine  is  Dick  Daresome,”  said  our  hero,  “and  I  am  a 
student  at  Merrivale  Academy,  near  which  you  and  I  got 
acquainted — by  the  anchor  line  !•” 

The  Lieutenant  made  a  gesture  of  surprise. 

“Is  that  so?  Well,  I’ve  heard  of  you  before.  You  are 
getting  known  throughout  the  State  as  one  of  the  best 
amateur  athletes.  That’s  what  it  il  to  be  famous!” 

Even  under  the  mantle  of  darkness  Dick  blushed.  He 

l 

simply  could  not  help  it. 

“Oh-,  I  guess  you  are  jollying  me.  Anyway,  I  think  all 
three  of  us  had  better  be  doing  a  little  athletic  walking 
and  hustling  or  we’ll  turn  into  mud  ourselves  here  in  the 
rain.” 

“You  have  a  good  head  on  your  shoulders,”  said  the 
Lieutenant  cheerily. 

Dick  started  making  the  pace  across  the  bank,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say  the  others  followed  close  at  iiand.  They  stum¬ 
bled  along  through  brush  and  shrubs. 

Up  and  down  they  rambled  along,  guided  by  Dick’s  in¬ 
stinct  of  direction. 

“Wow!*”  yelled  the  Sergeant,  as  he  stepped  on  a  slip¬ 
pery  dead  branch  and  then  stumbled  and  fell  headlong 
into  a  ditcK 

Dick  helped  him  up  and  they  started  on  again. 

After  many  fioun derings  about  they  surely  enough  did 
strike  a  roadway,  and  then  they  felt  a  little  in  touch  with 
.civilization  again. 

“Now,  this  ought  to  lead  somewhere,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  “Let’s  see  where.” 

The  three  wandered  along  the  roadway,  tramping 
through  mud  and  water  puddles. 

“I’m  nearly  starved,”  said  Dick.  “You  know  I’ve  not 
had  a  bite  of  supper  after  pitching  for  a  hard  baseball 
game.  Pll  go  under  for  good  if  wc  don't  get  something 
to  eat  before  long.” 
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“  You're  right,  my  boy,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

“The  Sergeant  is  about  all  in — and  dying  of  slow  star¬ 
vation/’  proclaimed  that  individual. 

“There  will  he  the  deuce  to  pay  over  that  turned  bal¬ 
loon,”  said  the  Lieutenant;  “but  it’s  not  my  fault.  My 
Colonel  ordered  me  to  make  the  trip,  despite  the  high 
winds,  and  I  did  what  I  was  told  to  do.” 

“All  the  instruments  are  lost,  and  I  guess  there  will  be 
a  pow-wow  in  the  War  Department,”  said  the  Sergeant. 

“You  certainly  did  have  tough  luck,”  said  Dick,  “but 
what  will  you  do  now?” 

|  •  t  i  I 

“As  soon  as  we  can  get  to  a.  railroad  station,”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  “I  will  telegraph  the  Department  and  have 
some  money  wired  by  the  special  government  system.” 

“Well,  we’ve  got  a  long  walk  before  us,”  said  Dick. 
“Even  at  that,  what  shall  we  do  now?” 

“Let's  see — isn’t  that  a  house,  with  some  sort  of  a  light, 
’way  over  there  in  the  Voods  on  the  left?” 

*■  .  .  "  .  ,  .  i  . 

At  the  Sergeant's  query  the  other  two  looked,  and  their 
eyes  rejoiced  in  the  welcome  sight  of  some  human  habita- 

tion. 

•  \  s  * 

“Thank  the  lucky  stars,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

“Maybe  they  won't  let  us  in  because  we  look  so  tough,” 

replied  Dick. 

This  was  discouraging  as  a  thought.  > 

% 

“We  will  wait  until  the  bridge  comes  before  we  try  to 
cross  it,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

They  quickened  .their  pace,  with  beating  hearts,  and  soon 
they  had  picked  their  way  across  the  field  to  the  light. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  small  farmhouse. 

Half  a  dozen  dojgs  scented  their  approach.  Such  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  wild  barkings  and  bowlings  as  rent  the  night  air 
Dick  had  not  heard  in  a  long  while. 

“Great  snakes!”  said  our  hero.  “This  is  the  worst  ever, 
to  run  into  a  hunting  pack  when  we're  nearly  starved  our¬ 
selves.  It’s  fierce !” 

“Maybe  the  dogs  are  not  as  fierce  as  they  sound,”  said 
the  Lieutenant. 

The  animals  surrounded  the  three  wayfarers  and  yelped 
and  snarled  in  a  manner  which  would  have  made  the  read¬ 
er’s  blood  turn  cold: 

“Shut  up!”  cried  the  Lieutenant,  marching  boldly  for¬ 
ward. 

Dick  was  close  behind  him.  and  it  was  lucky  indeed  that 
he  was  in  such  a  position,  for  as  they  walked  along  through 


the  dim  light  the  youth  saw  one  of  the  brutes  leap  for  the 
Lieutenant’s  back. 

“I’ll  stop  that !”  thought  Dick,  and  he  swung  his  foot  in 
a  manner  which  produced  a  crunch  of  ribs. 

The  lad  delivered  a  blow  with  his  boot  which  that  par¬ 


ticular  dog  was  destined  to  remember  for  many  a  long 

day.  ;  B  Wlfl 

Again  the  dog  sprang,  but  this  time  at  Dick. 

“No,  you  don’t!”  said  the  lad,  and  now  he  caught  the 
animal  by  the  throat  with  a  deft  movement  and  tossed  him 
over  backward. 

The  brute,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  pack,  now  came 
at  Dick  again,  but  the  Lieutenant  had  whirled  about; 
whipping  out  a  revolver  from  a  secret  holster. 

-  Biff ! 


He  brought  the  butt  of  the  weapon  between  the  eyes  of 
the  dog  as  he  sprang  once  more,  with  dripping  fangs. 
“Oooow !” 

•  i  ,  i  ■ 

With  a  forlorn  howl  the  animal  sank  back,  and  the  other 
dogs  kept  out  of  range,  making  enough  racket  to  wake  up 

V  '  f 

every  one  within  hearing  distance,  if  they  had  been  sleep¬ 
ing. 


But  by  this  time  the  door  of  the  farmhouse  had  been 
flung  open. 

“What  ye  doin’  out  thar?”  cried  a  deep  voice. 

“Hey,  neighbor,  please  call  off  your  dogs  until  we  can 
talk  to  you,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

The  man  shouted  to  the  animals : 

“Git  back  thar,  Zeb  and  Dick  and  Sport  and  Jink,  and 
the  rest  of  ye !”  • 

He  rushed  out  and  delivered  a  few  masterly  kicks  to 
his*  hounds,  which  drove  the  pack  away  to  the  barnyard 
it  a  hurry,  now  that  the  head  of  the  farm  was  actively  on 
the  defensive. 


“Now,  what  kin  I  do  fer  ye?”  asked  the  man,  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  the  character  of  his  guests.  “Will  ye  step  in¬ 
side?” 


The  Lieutenant  advanced  with  alacrity. 

“We  will,”  said  he.  “We  have  been  lost  in  this  storm 
and  we  want  shelter  and  food’ for  the  night." 

The  farmer  looked  askance  at  the  three  dilapidated  wan¬ 
derers  when  they  came  into  the  light  of  the  kitchen. 

“What ’re  ye  doin’  here — ain't  you  tramps?” 

He  changed  visibly,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  so  ragged 
and  unkempt  in  appearance. 

“No,  we  are  not  tramps, ”  said  the  Lieutenant.  "Wo 
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-  want  Reiter  for  the  night,  with  some  food,  and  then  if 
a  on  "ill  dii\e  us  to  the  railroad  station  in  the  mornin(T 

t? 

'  we  will  pay  you  for  it,  all  right.” 

The  farmer  looked  dubious.* 

-  ^  duio>  going  to  be  any  food,  you  jest  pay  me  right 
off  now,”  said  he.  “I’ve  seen  yer  kind  before  this!” 

The  Lieutenant  dug  down  .in  his  pockets,  but  all  he 

-  <- 1  >  1  *  rind  v  a  wallet  containing  some  government  drafts. 
These  he  held  out  toward  the  farmer. 

There  ail  my  other  change  was  lost  in*  my  coat  in  the 
f  ^  balloon,  and  I  can  cash  these  in  the  nearest  town,  so  you 
don  t  need  worry  about  the  money,  for  whatever  our  food 
and  lodging  will  amount  to.” 

The  farmer  looked  angrily  at  him-. 
f  Aw,  Ae  caimt  fool*  me  with  any.  of  that  ther  bum  paper 
stuff.  I’ve  got  ter  see-  real  money,  and  I  don’t  run  no 
lodging-house  fer  bums  and  hoboes!” 

The  Lieutenant  flushed. 

They  were  standing  in*  the  kitchen  of  the  farmhouse.  A 
fat  woman  came  waddling  into  the  room.  It  was-  evidently 
the  wife  of  the  farmer.  * 

She  looked  in  surprise  at  the  three  bedraggled  strangers. 
Their  appearance  was  far  from  being  prepossessing,  and 
the  fat  lady  gave  a  shrill  cry  after  having  another  look. 

“They’re  robbers,  Hennery,”  said  she.  “They’re  rob¬ 
bers.  I  know  it.” 

The  Lieutenant  laughed.  Then  an  idea  seemed  to  strike 

him.  He  winked  at  the  Sergeant  and  at  Dick  Daresome. 

-  N  / 

-  j  “Robbers,  are  we?” 

Then  he  advanced  toward  the  farmer,  as  the  tall  fellow 
stood  suspiciously  glaring  at  them. 

“My  friend,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “I  want  lodging  to¬ 
night,  and  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  I  in¬ 
tend  to  get  it.  Are  you  going  to  treat  me  civilly,  or  turn 
us  all  out  in  this  storm  like  so  many  curs?” 
a  The  farmer  angrily  shook  his  red  fist. 

“I’m  goin’  ter  clear  my  place  of  the  likes  of  sich  bums,” 
k  said  the  farmer.  He  walked  toward  a  double-barreled  shot¬ 
gun  which  was  suspended  over  the  big  open  chimney-place. 

The  Lieutenant  nodded  toward  the  Sergeant. 

Ihat  official  understood  the  significant  glance,  and  he 
walked  toward  the  door. 

“I’ll  teach  ye  ter  trespass  on  my  prop’ty,  ye  hoboes!”  He 
cried.  “I’ll  pump  ye  all  full  of  buckshot!” 

He  spun  about,  with  the  shotgun  gripped  m  his  hands, 
bnd  a  confident  -rnile  on  his  face. 


Instead  of  looking  at  three  frightened  hoboes  he  gazed 
with  fascinated  eyes  at  the  barrel  of  a  business-like  looking 
army,  pistol  aimed  straight  at  his  head. 

The  Lieutenant  glanced  along  the  barrel  of  the  weapon. 

“Say,  my  generous  friend,”  laughed  the  officer,  “you 
get  another  guess.  We  are  going  to  stay  here  all  night 
and  visit  you,  and  you  are  going  to  take  me'  u  the  railroad 
station  in*  the  morning  !” 

The  farmer  gulped,  and  his  fat  wife  sank  into  a  rocking-  . 
chair  to  faint  at  her  ease,  after  carefully  tossing  her  apron 
over  her  head  and  emitting  a  frightful  shriek. 

“Ye — ye — ye  bums!”  cried  the  farmer  as  he  fingered  the 
trigger  of  the  shotgun. 

“Hand  over  that  weapon  to  my  Sergeant!”  snapped 
out  the  officer  with  grimness,  “or  I'll  blow  the  top  of  your 
head  off.  I  am-  an  officer  of  the  United  States  on  govern¬ 
ment  business,  and  I  will  confiscate  the  right  to  lodging 
and  food.”’ 

The  farmer  reluctantlv  unburdened  himself  of  the 
weapon.  The  Sergeant  caught  it  from  his  grasp,  and 
bro.ught  it*  to  a  cover  with-  the  farmer  in  the  line  of  aim. 

“Now,  Sergeant  Keeler,”  said  the  Lieutenant  lightly, 
“we  will  have  Mrs.  Fanner  get  supper.” 

The  fat  lady  pretended  to  be  still  fainting,  but  the  Lieu- 

< 

tenant  was  in  no  mood  to  encourage  her  dainty  illness. 

She  still-  sat  in  the  chair,  with  the  apron  over  her  head, 
and  the  officer,  walked,  toward,  her. 

“Get  up  !”'he  roared,  almost  in  her  ear. 

She  jumped  as  if  she  had  been  shot. 

“Now,  Ayoman,  you  get  us  some  supper.  I  will  have 
you  well  paid  for  this  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  starve  to  death  with  this  fine  kitchen 
so  handy.  Get  busy.!” 

The  woman  trembled  and  staggered  up  with  white  face 
toward  the  kitchen  table. 

Oh,  don’t  kill  me!”  said  she. 

I’m  not  going  to  if  you  get  us  our  supper  at  once,” 
said  the  officer.  \ 

The  fat  woman  now  hurried  to  the  cupboard. 

“What  do  you  want?”  she  asked  tremblingly. 

“You  just  get  busy  on  some  old-fashioned  ham  and 
eggs,”  said  the  Lieutenant.  “I  am  the  willing  worker 
when  it  comes  to  such  delicacies.  I  want  you  folks  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  is  all  going  to  be  paid  for,  and  well  paid 
at  that.  But  you  simply  have  to  treat  us  decently — if  at 
the  point  of  a  revolver.” 


U  ■ 
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The  woman  began  her  preparations,  and  soon  the  savory 


▼  iands  were  ready  for  the  three. 

“Keep  a  watch  on  that  rascal,  Sergeant,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  pointing  to  the  farmer  with  his  thumb.  “He  is 
too  anxious  to  get  away  from  here.  We're  going  to  be 
guests  if  we  have  to  buy  the  farm  and  be  our  own  visitors.” 

The  farmer  indeed  did  give  evidence  of  an  extreme  nerv¬ 
ous  affliction,  which  made  him  start  ever  and  anon  for  the 
door. 

But  the  Sergeant  managed  to  eat  with  one  hand,  while 
the  gun  was  laid  over  the  table  pointing  in  the  direction 

of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

’ 

At  last  the  meal  was  finished. 

Dick  and  the  two  others  felt  restored  to  hope  again,  and 
the  world  did  not  seem  so  dark. 

“Now,  good  friend,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “I’m  going  to 
make  over  one  of  these  small  drafts  for  five  dollars  to  you. 
This  will  pay  you  for  the  trouble  to-night  and  for  our 
breakfast  to-morrow  and  for  taking  us  to  the  station.” 

The  farmer  looked  pleased  for  an  instant,  and  then 
again  he  distrusted  the  Lieutenant. 

“Ye  cain’t  fool  me  again  about  them  papers,”  ejaculated 
the  farmer.  “And  I’ll  make  ye  pay  dearly  for  this  night’s 
work !”  v  , 

The  army  officer  laugher  confidently. 

“Well,  you're  welcome  to  try  it,”  said  he.  “Anyway, 
show  us  to  the  guest  room.  I’ll  make  this  draft  out  for 
you  to-morrow  morning  and  you  can  have  it  cashed  in  the 
nearest  village.” 

He  then  remembered  that  he  did  not  even  know  where 
he  was. 

“Where  is  the  nearest  depot  town?  I  am  absolutely  off 
mv  bearings  here.” 

The  farmer  looked  still  more  incredulous. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  this  is  near  Hopkinsburg?”  he 
queried  doubtingly. 

“No,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  we  have  a  recruiting 
station  there,  and  I  can  connect  with  the  officer  in  charge 
of  it.  Will  you  take  me  there  first  thing  in  the  morning?” 

The  farmer  looked  at  the  three.  Then  he  laughed  a 
meaning  laugh. 

“Yes,  I'll  take  you  to  Hopkinsburg  in  the  morning,  all 
right,”  he  said:  “but  you'll  git  a  surprise,  er  my  name 
ain’t  Hiram  Watson !” 

The  Lieutenant  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“All  right,  Hiram,  you  do  as  you  please,  as  long  as  it 


about  you,  but  please  show  us  to  the  spare  room  and  fix  it  | 
up  so  we  can  sleep  there.” 

The  farmer,  with  a  deterniined  and  yet  crafty  look  on  | 
his  face,  changed  his  manner  entirely. 

“Come  right  along.  1 11  show  you  the  best  room  in  the  j  , 

house,”  said  he. 

Dick  Daresome  followed  with  the  others,  and  were  shown 
into  a  big  old  room  smelling  of  damp  wall  paper.  It  had 
not  been  opened  for  many  years  evidently. 

“I  don’t  believe  Hiram  is  much  at  entertaining  folks,” 
thought  Dick.  “But  I  wonder  what  his  game  can  be? 
There’s  some  trick  up  his  sleeve.” 

But  Hiram  fixed  some  pallets  on  the  floor,  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Dick  drewr  lots  for  the  bed,  the  Sergeant  yield¬ 
ing  his  privilege  to  his  superior. 

Dick  won  the  drawing,  and  he  tumbled  into  the  bed  with 
such  speed  that  he  was  soon  Sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep  of 
exhaustion,  unconscious  and  uncaring  for  wl*at  happened 
about  him. 

The  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant  followed  suit  on  the 
comfortable  pallets  on  the  floor. 

“Now,”  muttered  the  farmer,  outside,  when -he  could 
hear  the  regular  breathing  of  the  three,  “I  have  them  jest 
whar  I  want  ’em,  and  I  reckon  I’ll  fix  the  rascals  to-mor- 
rer  in  a  way  they  don't  expect  at  all !” 

He  chuckled  with  glee  as  he  went  tiptoeing  down  the 
steps  to  get  a  long  piece  of  spare  rope. 

Then  he  returned,  and  it  took  but  a  few  twists  to  tie 
the  door-knob  so  the  portal  could  not  be  opened. 

“I  reckon  they'll  not  git  through  that  doorway,”  said 
he.  “And'the  dogs  downstairs  will  warn  me  if  they  try 
to  git  out  through  the  winder.” 

He  went  down  to  sleep  in  the  lower  room,  ready  for  the 
plans  he  had  conceived  for  the  morrow. 

Dick  and  the  two  slept  on,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  SURPRISE  FOR  HIRAM. 

1  hat  night  passed  quietly  and  without  a  single  event  to 
mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  tardy  rest  for  the  weary  way¬ 
farers  in  their  spare  room. 
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N,-m  morning  bright  and  early  Mrs.  Hiram  hastened 
up  so  she  village  of  Hopkinsburg  in  the  buggv. 

V-/  00»' 

It  was  barely  sun-up,  but  the  estimable  lady  was  well 
awake  and  greatly  excited. 

Mrs.  Parsing,  said  she,  stopping  at  the  next  door 


neighbor  s  house,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  ex¬ 
change  scandal,  “there  is  the  most  tumble  state  of  affairs 
•  up  at  our  place.” 

J  4  ^  Mirandy,”  exclaimed  the  other  lady,  as  she  pulled 
r*  ^ier  sunbonnet  back  to  get  a  better  opportunity  to  hear, 
jft  I  never  did  hear  tell  of  such  excitement  as  there  is  all 

around !” 


“Well,  what  have  you  to  say?”  she  was  asked. 

“The  most  peculiar  thing  happened  at  our  farm  last 
night,  too.  A  great  big  silk  thing  fell  down  from  the 
clouds  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  basket.” 

“It  did?” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  filled  with  instruments  and  funny  things 
'  of  all  sorts.  My  man  says  it  is  a  great  piece  of  luck,  but  he 
jest  cain’t  explain  it,  nohow !” 

r  “That’s  nearly  as  excitin’  as  our  news,”  said  Mrs.  Hiram. 

S'  7*-  • 

“le  know  three  highwaymen  is  in  our  spare  room !” 

The  other  woman  was  astonished  now. 

“What’s  that?  Are  ye  entertainin’  ’em?” 

“Yes,  until  I  kin  git  the  sheriff  up  with  a  posse!” 
“Well,  hurry  up,  then,  and  tell  me ^11  abaout  it  on  your 
way  back.” 

^  “Git  up!  Yes,  I  will.” 

The  two  women  separated,  and  the  farmer’s  wife  hur¬ 
ried  her  steed  toward  the  peaceful  town  of  Hopkinsburg. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  her  to  rouse  the  sheriff,  for  he 
was  just  at  his  breakfast. 

“What’s  thet?”  cried  the  official.  “A  band  of  high¬ 
waymen,  do  ye  say?” 

v  “It  surely  is!”  said  Hiram’s  good  wife.  “They  robbed 
us  of  some  ham  and  eggs  and  some  of  my  best  blackberry 
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jam  last  night  at  the  p’int  of  their  guns !” 

“Ho  tell!” 


“Yes,  sheriff,  and  Hiram  has  ’em  now  locked  up  in  the 
spare  room,  waitin’  fer  ye  to  come  and  run  ’em  in  to  the 


calaboose !”  t 

The  sheriff  bustled  around,  filled  his -pockets  with  car- 
‘  tridge-  arid  manacles.  He  was  determined  to  make  a  great 
affair  of  this  one,  because  it  was  just  about  time  for  the 
‘'lection  ear, on  to  start  in,  and  he  needed  every  vote. 


“I’ll  be  the  hero  of  Hopkinsburg!”  he  muttered  jubi¬ 
lantly. 

#  * 

“Be  ye  goin’  ter  tackle  ’em  alone,  sheriff?”  asked  his 
own  wife  anxiously. 

“Not  so’s  ye’d  notice  it,”  said  the  sheriff  with  emphasis 
on  the  “not.”  Then,  seeing  that  an  outsider  was  present, 
he  continued  in  lofty  strain : 

“Ye  know  I  ain’t  skeered  of  even  my  own  weight  in 
wildcats,  but  I  do  hate  ter  let  any  scoundrels  slip  away 
from  my  clutches.” 

The  sheriff  started  down  the  street. 

“I’m  gpin’  ter  git  up  a  posse,”  said  he,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  started  to  round  up  all  his  cronies. 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  he  had  sworn 
in  a  crowd  of  deputies  whom  he  thought  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  armed  to  overpower  the  mysterious  trio 
of  bandits. 

Then  he  went  to  the  livery  stable. 

“Mr.  Perth,”  said  the  sheriff  to  the  liveryman,  “this  is 
a  very  important  affair,  and  I  want  ye  to  hitch  up  two  of 
your  wagonettes — them  ye  use  fer  the  summer  boarders.” 

“They  will  cost  ten  dollars  apiece,  sheriff,”  said  Mr. 
Perth  with  suspicion.  “Ye  owe  me  a  little  bill  yerself, 
and  I’m  going  ter  collect  it  before  long.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Perth;  but  we’ll  make  this  $15 
for  each  bus  and  divide  up  the  profits  betwixt  us.  I  will 
0.  K.  the  bill  and  you  kin  credit  me.” 

This  arrangement  seemed  to  please  the  liveryman,  who 
was  just  as  willing  to  collect  his  money  from  the  trustees 
of  Hopkinsburg  as-  from  the  artful  sheriff. 

“Hurry,  now,”  said  the  official,  “for  we  hev  captured 
three  of  the  worst  desperational  desperadoes  thet  ever  hit 
this  part  of  the  country.” 

“Good!  That  means  good  court  fees,  doesn’t  it?” 

“You  bet  it  does.  Well,  I’ll  be  gettin’  my  posse  inter  the 
rigs.” 

It  took  but  a  few  more  minutes  for  them  all  to  be  on 
their  way  toward  the  smiling  Hiram’s  farm. 

Hiram  was  indeed  the  picture  of  good  humor,  for  he  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  ball  with  a  second  shotgun  in 
his  hands.  The  one  which  the  Sergeant  had  confiscated 
was  still  in  the  guest  room,  but  that  place  was  too  high  for 
a  leap  from  the  windows,  while  the  door  locked,  the  dogs 
rambling  around  in  large  numbers  in  the  yard  below — all 
gave  good  proof  to  the  three  that  they  were  effectually 
captured. 
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“It  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  get  a  little  publicity  out 
of  this,”  said  Dick,  peering  out  of  the  window. 

“Yes,  and  combined  with  my  losing  the  balloon  and  the 
parachute,  it  will  mean  quite  a  rumpus  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,”  said  the  Lieutenant  regretfully. 

“If  that  old  fossil  of  a  Colonel  had  taken  our  advice 
we  would  have  just  simply  waited  over,  and  it  would  have 
been  all  right  on  a  fine  clear  day  like  this  one.” 

The  Sergeant  w’as  in  none  too  amiable  a  mood  himself, 

% 

as  Dick  could  see. 

“Now,  Keeler,  the  Colonel  has  the  right  to  order  us  and 
we  have  no  right  to  kick  about  it,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the 

I  f  * 

service.” 

The  Lieutenant  was  an  ideal  soldier. 

“And  besides,  Sergeant,  if  we  are  to  really  master  the 
art  of  ballooning  for  time  of  war,  we  must  learn  to  fight 
the  game  in  bad  weather  as  well  as  in  good.” 

“That’s  true,  Lieutenant,’'  said  Dick.  “ Maybe  there  is 
a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud,  after  all.  \You  may  get  some 
trace  of  your  balloon  basket,  which  is  somewhere  around 
this  neighborhood.” 

The  Lieutenant  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  too  good  to  be.  true.  I'd  give  anything  in  the 
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world  to  regain  that  camera  in  the  basket,  not  to  mention 
a  neat  sum  of  money  in  my  coat.” 

“And  I  lost  my  best  meerschaum  pipe,”  said  the,  Ser¬ 
geant  dolefully. 

“And  I  haven’t  lost  a  thing  except  my  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion,”  said  Dick,  smiling.  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to  walk  all 
the  way  back  to  Merrivale.” 

“No,  you  wont,”  said  the  Lieutenant.  “Not  as  long  as 
I  am  conducting  this  excursion.”  . 

“But  I  have  no  money,”  responded  Daresome,  pulling 
the  empty  pockets  of  the  old  trousers  out. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Dick  had  left  his  wet 
clothes  with  Sam,  as  well  as  his  hat  and  coat.  The  rest 
of  his  garments  were  makeshifts  from  the  dressing-room 
of  the  boat  club. 

“New,  my  boy,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  “you  are  simply  a 
case  of  confiscated  property — the  government  military  bal¬ 
loon  just  stole  you  bodily.” 

“No — Uncle  Sam  just  gave  me  the  hook !”  laughed  Dick 
merrily. 

“Well,  anyway,  we’ve  got  to  return  von  with  thanks  to 
the  place  from  where  we  took  you.  So  you  don't  need  to 
worry  about  money  when  1  get  this  cash  from  the  checks.” 


Just  then  there  was  a  pounding  at  the  door.  1 

The  trio  had  been  waiting  developments,  for  they  knew 
that  they  really  had  nothing  to  fear  from  discovery  and 

capture. 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?”  yelled  Dick.  J 

“We  are  coming  in,  and  if  one  of  ye  makes  a  single  effort 
of  resistance  well  shoot  ye  down  like  dogs! 

This  was  the  voice  of  the  sheriff,  who  had  arrived  on  the 

scene  with  his  cohorts. 

The  three  inside  were  only  too  willing  for  any  sort  of 


release  from  this  prison. 

“There’s  no  worry — we  want  to  get  out  of  here  the  worst 
way !” 

The  sheriff  untied  the  heavy  rope  from  the  door-knob, 
and  the  portal  swung  back. 

“Hands  up,  ye  rascals!” 

The  three  fellows  certainly  did  throw  up  their  hands 
when  they  saw  a  veritable  tree  of  shotguns  and  rifles  poked 
in  through  the  door.  It  looked  as  if  a  small  army  were 
upon  them,  and  the  three  were  not  anxious  to  imitate  por¬ 
ous  plasters  so  early  in  the  game. 

“Now,  ready  for  the  handcuffs!”  bellowed  the  sheriff,  as 
he  entered. 

“Just  a  minute,  my  friend,”  said  the  Lieutenant.  .“I 

—i  ‘v  ** 

want  some  ink  and  a  pen.” 

“What  for?”  cried  the  pompous  official.  “Ye're  trying 
ter  work  some  sort  of  game.” 

*  I 

“No,  I’m  not,”  answered  the  Lieutenant. 

®  - 1  1  ! 

“Yes,  you  are.  Drop  that  gun!” 

v 

The  Lieutenant  placed  his  revolver  on  the  table,  shoving 
it  toward  the  sheriff. 

“I  11  ask  you  to  kindly  return  that  when  we  straighten 
all  this  tangle  out.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  vou  would  set  me 
the  ink.” 


The  sheriff  was  dumfounded. 

Despite  their  looks,  the  voice  of  this  speaker  was  polite 
and  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  robber  or 
desperate  villain. 

“Well,  git  the  paper  and  ink,  Hiram!”  said  the  sheriff 
finallv.  “Is  this  ter  make  ver  will?” 

\ 

The  Lieutenant  shook  with  laughter. 

“Xo.  it’s  simply  to  pay  the  proprietor  for  his  lodging 
and  the  meal.” 


He  took  the  pen  and  ink.  and  in  a  jiffy  his  name  was 
endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  check. 
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Handing  the  paper  to  Hiram,  lie  turned  toward  the  sher- 

:  :T  \\  :  i  a  smile. 

'  ^ow>  ^r*  •^jaw  aI1^  Order,”  said  he,  “here's  the  proof 
n.a.  mo  aie  on  the  square.  That  piece  of  paper  will  be 
foi  i t>  full  \  alue — live  dollars — by  the  recruiting 

^officer.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  simply,”  said  Greville,  “that  I  am  a  Lieutenant 
lin  the  I  nited  states  Army,  and  these  two  men  are  in  my 
•  part}.  We  vere  ballooning  on  a  government  practice  trip, 
.  when  our  balloon  was  caught  in  the  storm.” 

Aw,  that  jam  doesn't  go  with  me!”  cried  the  sheriff 

angrily. 

4 

“Ye’re  right,  sheriff,”  said  the  vengeful  Hiram.  “They 
are  a  bunch  of  bums  and  grafters,  and  by  hookey,  I’ll  have 
^  ’em  sent  ter  the  penitentiary  fer  life!” 

“\es,  impersonatin’  a  army  officer  is  a  penitentiary  of¬ 
fense.”  (  \ 

Dick  had  to  laugh.  It  was  getting  to  be  such  a  comedy 

*  of  errors  that  the  lad  was  not  able  to  control  his  gravity 
longer.  The  Lieutenant  and  the  Sergeant  chuckled  an  in¬ 
stant  and  then  both  broke  into  hearty  roars  of  laughter, 
following  Daresome’s  example. 

“Well,  by  jiminy  crickets !”  said  the  sheriff,  scratching 
his  head  with  a  hard  finger.  “This  is  the  doggondest 

bunch  of  scoundrels  I  ever  run  inter !” 

t\  .  .  . 

“Let's  hustle  ’em  down  ter  the  calaboose,  sheriff,”  said 
one  of  the  posse. 

“Yes,  they  may  have  confed'rates  of  some  sort  hidin’ 

* 

around,  ready  ter  grab  'em  as  we  go  past !” 

This  idea  struck  the  sheriff  as  very  plausible. 

He  turned  a  shade  whiter  beneath  the  coating  of  red- 

\\ 

dened  sunburn  and  weather  tan. 

“That’s  right!”  ’  «* 

The  sheriff  cocked  his  rifle  and  waved  toward  the  door. 
“One  at  a  time,  out  ye  go !”  said  he. 

The  three  marched  out,  and  they  were  securely  nabbed 
in  the  steely  grip  of  the  nippers. 

Then  the  cavalcade  started  toward  Hopkinsburg.  The 

• 

farmer,  Hiram,  had  never  slackened  his  hold  of  the  check, 
|  for  even  distrustful  as  he  was,  he  thought  that  perhaps 
"  there  might  be  a  chance  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

As  they  passed  the  Parsing  farmhouse,  Mrs.  Parsing 
earne  out  to  the  front  crate. 

“Lawsa  mercy,  is  them  the  robbers?”  she  asked  in  awe¬ 
struck  tones. 


“Them  is,”  said  Dick. 

“Wall,  ain’t  they  terrible-lookin’?”  she  cried,  stepping 
back  a  little  way  from  the  gate. 

“They  have  the  nerve  ter  say  they’re  balloonists,”  said 
the  sheriff;  “but  I’ve  got  ’em  where  the  dogs  and  fleas 
wont  bother  ’em  now!” 

“Balloonists!”  exclaimed  the  woman.  “Why,  that  must 
be  what  fell  down  in  our  back  medder !” 

“What  felLin  your  back  meadow?”  cried  the  Lieutenant, 
whirling  about. 

“It  was  some  basket  or  other — a  funny-looking  thing!” 
said  the  woman  in  surprise. 

The  Lieutenant  pranced  around  like  mad. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  cried  rapturously.  “‘That’s  the 
basket  of  my  balloon.  Was  there  anything  else?” 

The  woman  gazed  at  him  in  fright. 

“Why — why — my  husband  says  they  was  some  sort  of 
silk  which  would  make  a  good  dress  for  me.” 

“Ha,  ha!”  laughed  the  Sergeant  at  this  remark. 

“Dress!”  said  Greville.  “Foolishness!  That’s  balloon 
silk,  and  it  means  that  the  balloon  bag  was  not  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Was  it  in  a  tree?” 

The  husband  of  the  woman  came  down  the  path  to  the 
fence,  and  she  beckoned  to  him  to  speak. 

“What  business  is  that  of  yours?”  asked  the  man  impu¬ 
dently.  “The  thing  fell  on  my  property,  and  what’s  on 
my  land  is  mine  !” 

The  Lieutenant  fidgeted  around. 

“By  George !  this  is  fine  !  All  my  instruments  are  saved. 
Say,  man,  for  goodness  sake,  see  if  that  camera  is  all  right. 
I  ought  to  have  the  views  I  took  yesterday  afternoon.  They 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.” 

“There  was  something  in  them,”  said  the  farmer. 
“There  was  a  leather  box,  but  I  ain’t  opened  it  yet!” 

“Then  don’t!”  yelled  the  Lieutenant,  “or  you’ll  spoil  the 
pictures.  They’re  a  priceless  bunch  for  the  Government. 
Won't  you  bring  them  up  to  Hopkinsburg,  with  the  basket, 
in  your  wagon  ?  We  will  pay  you  well.” 

The  farmer  snorted  in  disdain. 

The  sheriff  tugged  away  at  the  prisoners,  and  shoved 
them  up  into  the  wagonettes,  where  they  could  be  carried 
quicker. 

“You  git  on  into  town,”  said  the  sheriff.  “You  cain’t 
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fool  me.” 

“And  what  I  found  in  that  basket  is  mine!”  yelled  the 
farmer. 
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“Not  so  you'd  notice  it."  said  the  Lieutenant.  “Those 
tilings  belong  to  Uncle  Sam  and  the  War  Department,  and 
I  give  von  fair  warning  that  if  von  don't  do  as  I  tell  you 
and  bring  them  up  to  town  I'll  have  you  landed  in  a  mil¬ 
itary  prison  for  stealing  government  property.” 

The  farmer  was  staggered  by  this  announcement. 

“If  you  bring  them  up,  it  will  be  all  right,”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  “and  I’ll  pay  you  five  dollars  for  it.” 

Parsing  whirled  about  and  hustled  into  the  house.  He 
was  no  fool,  and  he  could  see  clearer  than  the  sheriff  that 
the  young  officer  spoke  the  truth. 

Consequently  he  did  mot  delay  long  in  getting  the  bal¬ 
loon,  the  silk  bag  and  even  the  parachute  which  he  and  the 
hired  man  bad  found  in  the  lake — kept  up  by  the  air  of 
its  folds — all  of  them,  up  to  Hopkinsburg. 

When  the  sheriff,  his  posse  and  the  three  prisoners  were 
brought  to  the  calaboose,  the  Lieutenant  spied  the  big 
American  flag  Swinging  before  the  doorway  *bf  an  office  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  courthouse  entrance. 

“Is  that  the  recruiting  office?”  asked  he. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“Then  ask  the -.officer  in  charge  to  come  out  here  to  iden¬ 
tify  me,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

The  officer  happened  to  be  strolling  out  of  the  door  at 
this  moment,  and  he  came  over  to  see  the  cause  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Such  sights. wrere  unusual  in  Hopkinsburg. 

“Great  smoke!  Why,  it’s  Lieutenant  Greville!”  cried 
this  gentleman. 

%  i  t  *  •  » 

“Hello,  Major  Burke!”  said  Greville.  “I  thought  you 
were  the  man  for  this  territory.  Can't  you  identify  me 
and  get  me  out  of  this  mess?” 

“This  is  bad  from  the  looks.  What  is  the  row?” 

It  took  but  a  few  words  to  explain  the  situation. 

The  three  were  released.  The  disgruntled  sheriff  re¬ 
turned  to  the  livery  stable,  to  be  greeted  with  the  bill  for 
the  rigs,  wdiich  he  had  to  pay  himself. 

Hiram  handed  the  check  to  the  Major. 

“Is  this  here  paper  any  good?”  he  asked. 

“Sure,”  said  the  Major,  handing  forth  the  amount  in 
silver  dollars.  “Right  here's  the  proof,  and  now  you  can 
rest  easy.” 

It.  took  but  a  few  more  minutes  for  the  hospitable  of¬ 
ficer  to  have  the  three  at  breakfast  with  him  in  the  village 
hotel.  Then  he  sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

“The  train  for  the  capital  passes  through  Merrivale  Vil¬ 
lage  from  here,  although  it  will  take  us  a  couple  of  hours 


to  get  there,”  said  Greville.  “So,  Mr.  Daresome,  you  will 
travel  with  us  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

Dick  didn’t  mind.  ^ 

He  was  delighted. 

After  the  borrowing  of  a  coat,  a  hat  and  some  wearable 
clothes,  he  was  started  on  his  way  with  the  others.  The 
Village  was  reached,  and  l3ick  waved  good-by  to  the  two 
soldiers. 

The  train  jumbled  on  with  them  and  with  their  precious 
balloon  basket,  bag  and  parachute,  not  so  very  much  the 
worse  for  the  adventure. 

Dick  struck  out  for  the  Academy,  and  when  he  got  there 
was  hailed  as  one  returned  from  the  dead. 

“Oh,  this  is  the  best  thing  I've  heard  of  for  years!” 
yelled  his  rapturous  roommate,  pounding  him  on  the  back. 
“Tell  me,all  about  it,  Dick.” 

The  youth  started  to,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  many 
hours  his  mind  went  back  to  the  defeat  of  the  day  before. 

“Oh,  shucks!  that  spoils  the  fun  of  coming  back — to 
think  that  I  was  the  cause  of  our  lost  game.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it!”  cried  Sam.  “You  can  win  the 
next  game,  and  then  we’ll  get  the  series,  and  besides  it's 
better  to  be  here  now,  looking  like  your  real  self,  with  a 
lost  game,  than  to  have  people  say,  ‘Doesn’t  he  look  natu¬ 
ral  ?’  and  to  be  a  dead  baseball  champion.” 

Daresome  laughed. 

“Well,  Sam,  I  will  cheer  up  then.  But  you  just  see  if 
we  don’t  wallop  them  next  week.” 

THE  END.  * 


The  next  of  the  Wide  Awake  Series  is  entitled  “DICK 
DARESOME’S  SHOOTING  MATCH;  OR,  THE 
PRIZE  SCORE  OF  THE  ACADEMY”  It  is  No.  161, 
and  in  it  the  reader  will  learn  how  Dick  Daresome  not 
only  made  good  with  the  target  and  gun,  but  how  he  re¬ 
claimed  baseball  honors  for  Merrivale.  Out  next  week. 
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SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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reliefs,  indicating  the  glorification  of  this  god  and  other  inci¬ 
dents  in  his  history.  When  one  considers  that  there  are 
several  miles  of  bas-reliefs  alone,  the  work  expended  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  pales  into  insignificance  before  this  stu¬ 
pendous  undertaking. 


CHOICE  READING  MATTER. 


The  little  city  of  El-Oued,  with  its  population  of  8,000 
people,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  in 
Algeria,  is  unique  even  for  a  Mohammedan  city,  because  of 
the  great  number  of  its  snow-white  domes  or  cupolas.  So 
extraordinary  is  the  great  number  of  these  cupolas  that  many 
writers  have  referred  to  El-Oued  as  “The  City  of  a  Thousand 
Cupolas.”  The  homes  of  the  residents  of  El-Oued  are  con¬ 
structed  of  white  plaster,  and  were  it  not  for  the  whiteness 
the  domes  would  be  taken,  at  a  cursory  glance,  to  be  a  city  of 
coke  ovens. 

Nearly  everybody  has  noticed  that  in  the  common  jeweler’s 
sign,  a  big,  wooden  watch-face  hanging  over  the  door  of  the 
shop,  the  position  of  the  hands  is  always  or  almost  always 
the  same.  How  this  happens  to  be  the  same  has  been  explained 
— with  how  much  truth  cannot  be  verified — as  follows:  At 
8:18  on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
at  Washington.  Since  that  night  the  majority  of  these  watch 
or  clock  signs  that  have  gone  from  the  shop  of  the  n5an  who 
makes  them,  a  New  Yorker,  has  indicated  the  hour  of  8:18. 
The  legend  is  that  he  was  then  at  work  on  a  sign  for  a 
Broadway  jeweler,  who  came  running  in  to  tell  him  the  news. 
“Paint  those  hands  at  the  hour  when  Lincoln  was  shot,”  said 
the  customer.  The  idea  impressed  the  sign  manufacturer  with 
the  result  above  mentioned. 

The  BoroboedoeT  unearthed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  when 
the  English  ruled  in  Java,  was  built  by  the  Hindus  in  the 
eighth  century  and  is  by  far  the  finest  example  of  their  work 
in  the  island.  Standing  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
this  imposing  edifice,  covering  nearly  ten  acres,  rises  to  a 
height  of  upward  of  a  hundred  feet  above  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  stone  terraces  built  on  top  of 
each  other  in  diminishing  magnitude,  so  as  to  leave  circum¬ 
scribing  galleries,  and  crowned  by  a  vast  cupola;  entrance  to 
the  galleries  is  gained  by  four  stairways,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  which  run  from  the  ground  straight  up  to  the  big  top 
terrace,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  the  crowning  cupola, 
surrounded  by  numerous  smaller  lattice  work  cupolas,  and 
from  which  one  may  step  aside  into  any  of  the  intermediate 
galleries.  The  whole  is  built  of  stone,  showing  an  immense 
amount  of  carving,  and  though  there  is  no  genuine  inside  to 
the  temple,  many  of  the  galleries  are  covered  in,  innumerable 
images  of  Buddha  occupy  niches  or  prominent  positions  on  the 
wai la,  and  the  sides  of  the  galleries  are  paved  with  bas- 


“On  the  first  day  of  March  I  was  a  guest  at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  dinners  ever  given,”  remarked  Judge  A.  W.  Rucker, 
the  brand  new  Congressman  from  Denver.  “This  banquet  was 
held  1,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  chamber 
of  a  mine  on  the  outskirts  of  Leadville.  The  chamber,  which 
had  been  transformed  into  a  magnificent  dining  room,  was 
about  40  feet  wide  by  70  feet  long  and  had  a  loftylroof.  A 
kitchen  had  been  improvised  and  a  clever  chef  got  up  a  dinner 
for  300.  people  that  none  of  the  swell  hotels  of  New  York  would 
have  repudiated.  The  guests  were  nearly  all  ‘seventy-niners,’ 
that  is  to  say,  pioneers  in  the  old  days  of  1879,  when  Lead- 
ville’s  fame  as  a  great  producer  of  the  precious  metals  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  feast  was  given  in 
commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  mining  camp,  and  those 
who  made  merry  were  the  adventurous  souls  who  figured  then. 
On  the  day  of  the  function  we  rode  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
where  we  made  our  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartn 
through  a  fierce  blizzard,  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw  in  the 
West.  Getting  in  the  big  cage  that  took  us  down  the  shaft  to 
this  queer  banquet  hall  far  below  Leadville  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  towns,  we  landed  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  room  that  was  as 
inviting  and  serene  as  a  tropical  isle.  The  contrast  between 
it  and  the  storm  through  which  the  party  had  come'  was 
curious  in  the  extreme,  but  it  added  greatly  to  the  joyousness 
of  the  occasion.” 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


“Smith  died  an  up-to-date  death1  yesterday. ”  “How’s  that?” 

“He  was  killed  by  an  automobile.” 

/ 

Howell — Do  you  belong  to  the  church?  Powell — No,  sir; 
in  view  of  the  pew  rent  that  I  pay,  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
church  belongs  to  me. 

Anxious  Patron — Doctor,  don’t  you  think  you’d  better  call 
some  other  physicians  for  consultation?  Family  Doctor 
(cheerfully) — Oh,  no,  not  yet.  There  is  still  some  hope. 

Mamma — Where  is  that  pretty  tool-chest  your  aunt  gave  you 
Christmas?  Small  Son — In  the  closet;  but  the  tools  is  all 
broke.  Mamma — Mercy  me!  You  naughty  boy!  You  must 
have  been  trying  to  use  them. 

Mrs.  Gabb — Are  you  goin’  to  have  your  darter  take  music 
lessons?  Mrs.  Gadd — N-o,  I  guess  not.  She  hain’t  no  ear  for 
music.  Mrs.  Gabb — Well,  I  wouldn’t  be  discouraged  at  that; 
mebby  she  might  learn  to  play  classic  anyhow. 

Gawge — What’re  the  pwospects  of  your  marrying  money? 
Chollie— My  fiancee’s  father  has  loads  of  it,  but  she  won’t  get 
any  of  it  till  he  dies!  Gawge — Marry  her  before  he  dies,  old 
chap;  then  the  old  man’ll  be  compelled  to  give  you  both  some¬ 
thing  to  live  on! 

Mrs.  Westend  (who  has  tried  to  economize  by  slipping  into 
a  cheap  seat  at  the  opera) — Dear  me!  I  didn’t  expect  to  see 
you  here,  Bridget.  Bridget  (Mrs.  Westend’s  servant)— O’im 
a  great  opera-goer,  mum.  Generally  Oi  sits  in  the  parkay,  but 
seein’  you  cornin’  upstairs,  Oi  followed  on  t’  kape  ye  company. 
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THE  DIVER’S  STORY 


By  John  Sherman. 


A  party  of  ten  New  Yorkers,  myself  included,  under  charge 
of  Luke  Howard,  a  weather-beaten  tar,  were  in  a  fishing-smack, 
lazily  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland/  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock.  Luke  Howard  broke  a 
silence  that  had  settled  down  on  us,  by  remarking,  in  a  tone 
of  expression  not  in  keeping  with  his  rough  appearance: 

“Gentlemen,  we  must  get  back  to  the  hut  without  any  de¬ 
lay.” 

“Why  so?”  I  inquired. 

“Because  there  are  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  which 
may  even  now  overtake  us  before  we  get  ashore.”  ' 

Our  boat  was  headed  landward, 'and  we  were  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  shore  when  we  first  felt  the  storm.  We  landed,  and 
hastened  to  the  hut,  and  were  just  safely  esconced  in  it,  when 
the  storm  with  all  its  violence  rushed  upon  us. 

Luke,  who  had  remained  behind  to  care  for  his  boat,  now 
earfle  in. 

From  the  moment  I  first  saw  him  he  had  been  an  enigma 
to  me.  Always  courteous,  yet  never  speaking,  except  if  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  unless  spoken  to.  Reserved  to  an  extent  that 

almost  might  be  called  moroseness. 

*  %  •, 

Not  sullen,  yet  always  appearing  downcast. 

The  air  was  damp  and  raw,  and  the  fire  which  was  built  In 
the  large,  old-fashioned  hearth,  and  threw  out  its  genial 
warmth,  was  very  grateful. 

I  was  furtively  watching  Howard,  and  as  he  arranged  his 
blue  woolen  shirt,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  gold  chain 
which  ran  about  his  neck. 

“Ah!”  thought  1,  “a  love  affair  of  some  kind.” 

In  catching  hold  of  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  he  unconsciously 
took  hold  of  the  chain.  / 

There  was  a  snap,  and  it  fell  to  the  floor,  and  then  I  saw  it 
connected  with  a  bracelet  of  magnificent  pearls. 

All  the  rest  of  the  company  saw  them,  before,  with  flushed 
face,  Luke  quickly  caught  them  up  and  hid  them  from  sight. 

We  were  all  on  the  qui  vive,  and  Jimmy  Banks,  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  said  to  another  of  the  party,  that  he  would  like  to  know 
the  history  connected  with  the  pearls. 

Although  not  intended  for  Luke’s  ears,  he  heard  the  remark, 
and  after  a  moment’s  painful  hesitation,  he  said  in  a  low  but 
impressive  tone: 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  no  doubt  curious  to  know  how  I  came 
into  possession  of  those  pearls.  I  had  thought  never  to  tell 
the  story;  but  no  matter;  I  will  if  you  wish.” 

“We  would  like  to  hear  it,  but - " 

“Enough.  It  is  now  years  ago,  and  I  was  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

“As  my  name  suggests,  perhaps,  I  am  English. 

“In  the  same  village  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred,  there 
lived  a  certain  Squire  Halsey,  whose  only  daughter.  Minnie, 
became  dearer  to  me  than  life. 


“My  father  was  a  retired  business  man,  and  w'orth  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  money,  but  I  was  a  younger  son,  and  there- ^ 
fore  had  little. 

“Still  Squire  Halsey  permitted  my  visits,  although  I  think 
he  never  dreamed  of  permitting  me  to  mairy  Minnie. 

“Time  passed. 

“She  had  another  suitor,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lord,  a 
profligate,  graceless  fellow. 

“Squire  Halsey  knew  it,  but  tainted  with  that  curse,  a  long¬ 
ing  for  connection  with  the  aristocracy,  he  encouraged  his 
visits,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  Minnie  to  accept  him  as  a 
husband,  but  she,  poor  girl,  already  loved,  and  plainly  told 
young  Lord  Link  that  his  suit  was  in  vain. 

“One  evening  he  and  I  met  at  hey  house. 

“During  it,  she  brought  from  her  own  room  for  inspection 
a  pair  of  handsome  pearl  bracelets,  which  her  father  had  pre¬ 
sented  her  writh  on  her  birthday;  and  after  we  had  admired 
them,  she  set  the  box  on  a  table  in  the  room. 

“Lord  Link  and  myself  left  the  house  together,  and  when  we 
reached  my  house  he  expressed  a  desire  for  a  drink  of  water. 

“I  invited  him  in,  and  conducted  him  to  my  own  room. 

“He  departed  shortly  after,  and  I  retired,  little  dreaming 
of  the  storm  that  was  going  to  break  over  my  head  on  the 
morrow. 

“As  I  left  the  house  at  noon  the  next|day,  a  hand  wTas  placed 
on  my  shoulder,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  "was  a  prisoner. 

“  ‘What  is  the  charge?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Stealin’  Miss  Halsey's  pearls,’  replied  the  bailiff. 

“  ‘Impossible,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘We’ll  see  about  that;’  we  marched  away,  while  another 
of  the  same  ilk  proceeded  to  examine  my  room  on  the  author- 

~<4  '  t 

ity  of  a  search  warrant. 

“In  an  old  and  disused  coat,  a  pearl  bracelet,  one  of  the  pair, 
was  found. 

.:x.  -  ;  ;  ja 

“There  was  a  trial;  I  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison 

at  hard  labor  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

“When  my  term  expired  and  I  emerged,  determined  to  root 
out  the  author  of, the  plot  that  had  wrecked  my  character  and 
destroyed  my  fondest  hopes,  it  was  to  learn  that  Lord  Link 
had  been  engaged  in  an  affair  of  honor,  and  killed  his  man,  and 
so  forced  to  leave  the  country  for  his  own  safety.  I  saw  Min¬ 
nie  once,  she  told  me  she  loved  me  still,  and  would  marry  me 
when  I  cleared  my  reputation. 

I  started  on  a  hunt  for  Link,  whom  I  considered,  and  right¬ 
ly,  too,  the  author  of  my  destruction. 

I  sailed  before  the  mast  and  in  other  capacities  for  years, 
and  had  not  found  trace  of  the  fugitive.  At  last  I  was  a  sea¬ 


man  on  board  a  merchant  ship  which  foundered,  and  I.  with 
two  others,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  jolly-boat;  for  a 
week  we  floated  hither  and  thither;  then,  when  exhausted  and 
faint,  almost  to  the  point  of  death,  we  were  picked  up  by 
H.  B.  M.  ship  of  war,  the  Grand  Duchess,  bound  to  the  West 
Indies  on  a  mission  to  exterminate  a  piratical  cruiser  which 


had  long  frequented  those  waters. 

Me  met  the  pirate;  lie  tried  to  escape  by  showing  us  his 
heels;  but  our  long  swivel-gun  in  the  fore  shattered  his  main¬ 
mast  and  it  fell.  He  had  uothing  for  it  but  tight,  and  fight  he 
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<l:u.  with  dec  dish  ferocity;  but  our  superior  armament  de- 
*  eided  tiie  contest  All  at  once  there  was  a  sudden  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  her  part  we  saw  the  vessel  lurch  wildly  a  mo- 
^  went,  and  the  next  instant  she  had  entirely  disappeared.  The 
mission  accomplished,  they  were  to  return.  Stopping  at  an 
American  port,  my  two  companions  and  myself  left  the  Grand 
„  Duchess.  ' 


The  pirate,  whose  cessel  we  had  sunk,  and  who  was  knowui 
I  ss  Captain  Blood,  was  supposed  to  have  on  board  his  vessel 
■wealth  untold,  and  we  were  one  day  visited  by  a  company  of 
^capitalists  who  wished  to  undertake  searching  the  vessel. 

e  consented  to  accompany  them.  The  expedition  was 
R fitted  cut,  and  an  accomplished  diver  taken  along.  Before 

to? 

.  reaching  the  spot,  he  was  taken  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
would  disable  him  from  going  beneath  the  water. 


"In  this  extremity  I  consented  to  take  his  place.  We  found 
%  the  place  and  vessel  one  afternoon.  / 

E\er\  thing  w  as  got  in  readiness,  and  the  next  morning, 
amid  much  bqstle  and  confusion,  I  arrayed  myself  in  the 
*  diving  suit,  and  started  on  my  perilous  task.  I  shot  down¬ 
ward  and  landed’  on  the  deck  of  the  pirate  vessel. 

“I  made  my  wray  along  the  deck,  which  was  lumbered  with 
overturned  guns,  the  broken  spars,  and  other  litter,  with  diffi- 
.  culty.  I  found  the  cabin,  and  descended  into  it. 

"Through  the  visor  of  my  helmet  I  could  see  quite  plainly, 
and  as  I  advanced  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  dead  bodies  here 
and  there. 

»  1 

"  In  the  back  part  of  the  cabin  *1  saw  another  in  a  partly 

,  standing  position,  with  head  resting  in  a  porthole,  whose 


* 


glass  cvas  broken,  and  through  which,  as  I  approached,  several 

r  * 

fish  that  had  been  ..partaking  of  a  ghastly  meal,  dashed  awa/ 
in  the  sea  beyond.  .The  dead  man’s  back  rested  against  a 
sofa,  and  his  arms  hung  loosely  by  his  side. 


And  I  saw  that  he  held  something  in  one  hand.  I  took  a 
step  nearer,  and  partly  bending,  gazed  intently  at  it,  and — my 
j  God: — it  was  the  other  bracelet  of  the  missing  pair  which  I 
had  'been  convicted  of  stealing. 


“I  snatched  it  from  the  dead  man’s  hand,  and  then  bending 

Hkt.  !•'  \  .  v. 

over  him,  scrutinized  his  face.  It  was  that  of — Link.  It  was 
all  clear  now.  He  had  stolen  the  pair,  and  when  at  my  house 
had  slipped -one  in  my  pocket,  and  retained  the  other.  Once 
out  of  England,  and  depending  on  his  own  resources,  he  had 
taken  up  the  life  of  a  pirate. 


“It  is  not  my  purpose  .to  say  more  about  the  pirate  vessel. 
*  * 

Suffice  it,  that  the  company  were  well  paid  for  their  trouble, 

as  much  cvas  found  on  board  the  freebooter.  With  the  bracelet 
%  in  my  possession,  and  with  other  proofs,.  I  hastened  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  arrived  there  to  see  Minnie,  my  old  love,  before  the 
altar  with  another;  I  saw  her — offered  her  the  bracelet.  She 
bade  me  keep  it  until  she  came  for  it.  Unable  to  endure  the 
'  pair,  of  the  associations  mere,  I  came  to  this  country,  and 
assumed  the  character  I  now  bear,  and  shall  finish  my  days 
her*-  in  this  little  hut.  Gentlemen,  this  is  my  story,  and  I  trust 


It  b 
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He  suddenly  paused 
7 he  wind  roared  and 


and  assumed  a  listening  attitude, 
whittled;  the  rain  fell  in  drops  so  huge 


that  they  fairly  seemed  to  make  an  echo  when  they  struck; 
still,  despite  it  all,  there  could  be  heard  a  sullen  booming  above 
it  all.  1 

“A  minute-gun!”  exclaimed  Luke.  “A  ship  in  distress  and 
being  driven  on  this  coast.” 

Away  to  the  beach  we  went,  and  found  that  Luke’s  remarks 
were  only  too  true. 

\ 

Half  an  hour  later  the  gallant  ship  struck,  there  was  c 
last  wild  wail  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  and  the  spars 
toppled  over. 

We  did  all  we  could,  and  seventeen  unfortunates  were  res- 

f  f  '  0 

cued  and  conveyed  to  Luke  s  hut,  and  among  them  two 
women. 

It  was  long  after  daylight  when  Luke  came  in,  and  when  he 
did,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  completely  worn  out,  he 
sought  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  the  saved  persons. 

He  approached  the  ladies  first;  then  there  came  a  wild  cry 
of  mingled  joy  and  pain,' doubt  and  certainty;  he  pressed  his' 
hands  to  his  forehead,  staggered  back,  then  threw'  himself  on 
the  floor  beside  one,  and  cried: 

“’Tis  she — my  Minnie.” 

The  woman  for  the  first  time  since  her  rescue,  opened  her 
eyes. 

As  they  rested  on  his  face,  a  look  of  incredulity  first  crossed 
her  countenance,  then  it  was  lighted  up  by  one  of  happiness, 
and  she  whispered: 

‘‘I’ve  come  for  the  bracelet.”' 

He  knew  what  it  implied;  she  was  free  once  more — free  to 
become  his  wife. 

“Thank  God!” 

We  remained  with  Luke  a  week,  and  before  wfe  left  we  saw 

him  and  his  Minnie  united  in  marriage,  and  this  was  the  way 

*  / 

that  came  to  a  close  the  diver’s  story. 


Apis  zonata,  or  the  large  Philippine  bee,  builds  on  the  out- 

%  * 

side  of  the  tree  instead  of  the  inside,  as  other  bees  do,  usually 
on  the  under  side  of  a  slanting  tree  or  branch.  They  are  not 
migratory,  as  the  Borneo  and  Indian  bees  are,  nor  do  they 
always  select  high  trees  to  avoid  honey  bears,  as  their  Borneo 
cousins  have  to  do.  They  frequently  store  several  pounds  of 
good  honey,  yet  they  are  greater  wax  producers.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vicious  when  disturbed,  often  following  their  dis¬ 
turbers  several  minutes.  This  bee  is  probably  the  largest  and 
also  the  strongest  of  the  entire  honey  bee  family.  Its  wing 
power  is  about  double  that  of  the  Italian  bee,  while  it  lives 
several  times  as  long,  and  a  sting  er  two  from  it  wiP  cause  a 
person  to  see  stars  in  broad  daylight.  Their  combs  some¬ 
times  attain  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  and  are  entirely 
covered  with  a  thick  mass  of  bees  arranged  as  the  shingles  are 
on  the  roof  of  a  house,  their  wings  pointing  downward.  This 
bee  is  a  true  Filipino — that  is,  it  sleeps  during  Hie  hottest  part 
of  the  day  and  also  on  dark  nights,  though  it  works  very 
diligently  during  the  early  morning  and  the  evening  boms, 
while  on  moonlight  nights  i-t  frequently  works  all  night.  It 
i  is  doubtless  the  only  honey  be*  that  is  partially  nocturnal. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Earti  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  Xn  attractive,  illustrated  com. 
feat  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  m  such  a  simple  manner  that  iu£ 
tfiild  eau  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subje<*i 

i  •  _  j 


mentioned. 


PROM 
CEN 


•  MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  ot 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  l*rof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,’  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  ou  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on.  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Ivoch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.o* 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full .  in_ 
etructions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  wishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know 'how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in- 
gtructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book/  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Ulustratedj  By  A.  Anderson. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword ;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinnry  cards,  and  not  requiring 
ileight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

Imperially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how, 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the- 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND— Containing  oyer 
fi£ty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  «. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BEQOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com, 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  qf  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated.  *  * 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  theni 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  fetters  for  voung  and  ol<L 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects ; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful  litt> 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
ladv  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  — Con- 
I  taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ; 
1  also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letter*! 


THE  STAGE. 

BQYt>  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  TOKF 
gOOK.-Conlamiug  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  bv  tlS 

srJSsatt«irsiof  ° amateur  mmst^  -  UpiS^wMs 

^oy  s  1 1  ^  new  YORK  stump  speaker _ 

fcntamuig  ». varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro? Dutch 

Just  the  thing  for  home  ainuse- 


a  varied 

Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes, 
and  amateur  shows. 

NiX  45.  I  HE  BOY b  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTT?Fr  r,TTiT'YT7' 
AN1' '  JOKEybOOK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Everv 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
j^nizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  uucuons  101  or 

Nou  65.  ML  LDOON'S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke -books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc ,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
efcta’.n  a  copy  immediately.  J  c  ®UUU1U 

No.  *9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com- 

SFtbe 

,  No'sa  GUS  WILLIAMS’ TORE  B^OKl-ConfiiTn^t' hTlaU 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  .this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
fill  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four* 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mofft 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de- 
bates,  outlines  for  debater,  questions  for  discussion,  ^and  the  btfft 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  ana  wiles  ot  flirtation  tfft 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  it 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squart 
dances 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ELECTRICAL* 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


*  ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
aH,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  ! of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  Contains  more  for  the 

money  than  anv  book  published.  ,  ,  ,  c  . 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 

book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatel  e, 

*’aNaa™™°HOWqlTCK<SOLvif,OONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  wittj  sayings.  ^  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 

™eSPaLndf«  ■sections  for  play  ins  Euchre.  Crib- 
Llfcep  Casino  Fortv-Five  R«t  *ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  1  oker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours/and  mhny  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66  HOWTO  DO  PUZZLES ..-Containing  over -three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and- conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
Complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  V5  TTOW  TO  DO  IT*  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.  It 
No.  l.j.  HOW  I  O  D  )  every  young  man  desires  to  know 


I*  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  t 
t}  No  °3  IK? W*TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 

«t  r£,r«J52  y  and  the  easiest  and  ^"Keltre  Sh°u?ch  and 
p&rlr.g  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  cburcti,  ana 

w  the  drawing-room. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
cjo.  27.  HOW  lu  nib  j  Kewtjons  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

^.Vt  "Fr"Uh  di“?rt,  Tank<e  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

with  il'-i.l'j  standard  readings.  __ 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint® 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggdo 

No.*  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  & 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS  —  Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully' explained  by  twenty-eight 
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